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Lost Language 


—with Linguaphone’s 


ny 


HAve you “lost” that other language ? 
Did you ever learn the rudiments of 
a foreign language in your youth and 
discover that today you can hardly 
speak a word of it? Thousands of 
people are in the same boat. They 
have lost the key to a hidden treasure 
of power and opportunity. 
Linguaphone’s new, magic ‘‘Brush- 
Up” courses will bring it back to 
you in a few weeks, richer and more 
luent than ever before. This re- 
markable language teaching method, 
used in over 11,000 colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the world, is now 
available not only for the beginner 
but also for those who have had 
some training in a foreign language. 
And it is all as simple as recalling 
an old, familiar melody. Have you 
ever noticed how a forgotten tune comes back to the mind 
when you hear it sung or played again? So it is with a for- 
gotten language. As you place your ‘‘Brush-Up” record on 
the phonograph and sit back comfortably with your textbook 
will become again a vital, useful 


aah inte 


On his way overseas 
to new opportunities 


to listen, your lost language 
possession 

But Linguaphone 
edge. It will 
speak the languag: 
phone is not a “short cut.” 


will do more than bring back lost knowl- 
you a lasting ability to understand and 
of your choice. Remember that Lingua- 
It is the scientific method of lan- 
guage learning devised by the foremost language teachers of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia, the Sor- 
bonne, Heidelberg, Madrid and Milan. 


Learn by Listening 


It is above all the natural method. You learn by listening, 
in your spare moments. The process is as simple as it is 
pleasant. You select a Linguaphone reenrd; turn to the cor- 
responding lesson in your textbook ; and presto! you are trans- 
ported to another world, listening to master linguists, con- 
versing intimately and flawlessly in their native tongue, about 
interesting, everyday subjects. It is almost as if you entered 
the homes of these native people and took part in their 
informal conversations. 

The new Linguaphone series offers a rare opportunity to 


give 


Bring Back Your 




















A Few of the Universiti 
and Colleges Using 
Linguaphone 


Oxford University 
Cambridge Univ. 
Trinity College 
Eton College 
Harrow College 
Harvard University 
Columbia University 
Smithsonian 
Institute 
Univ. of Chicago 
Hunter College 
Bryn Mawr College 
New York Univ. 
The Sorbonne 


University of Der 
University of Seat 
University of Or: 
Univ. of Mississi; 
Tulane Universit; 
Goucher Colleg« 
Bowdoin Colles: 
Colorado Colleg« 
Union Theologica] 
Seminary 
McGill University 
Univ. of Montreal 
U. S. Naval 
Academy 











New “‘Brush-Up” Courses 


turn present leisure into future profit. For teachers and pro- 
fessional workers it is a priceless aid to advancement. And for 
the person who plans a trip abroad, it means the difference 
between a dull, profitless journey and a thrilling adventure. 

The new ‘“‘Brush-Up”’ series includes courses in French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian and English. The course in each lan- 
guage consists of five double-faced records electrically recorded 
by scientific methods. These records can be played on any 
phonograph or victrola. 

During the period of this special offer the ‘“‘Brush-Up En- 
semble” will include a handsome gold-embossed record album, 
without added cost. A printed text accompanies each course, 
containing the dialogues of the conversations in the native 
tongue as well as in English. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


TAKE advantage of our Money Back Guarantee. If not satis- 
fied, return the Ensemble within five days at our expense and 
get your money back. No questions asked. Use the coupon 
below to order your course today. The Brush-Up Ensemble in 
French is pictured below. The series includes: 

French Spanish German 


Italian English 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To INTRODUCE this series the Linguaphone Institute will offer 


for a limited period of time a complete ‘“‘Brush-Up Course” 
in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or English at the special 
price listed here. An attractive album is included in this offer. 


PRICE $15 —2:.°, 


you learn 


$7.50 down and $2.50 per month for four months. 
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Linguaphone Institute, Rockefeller Center, New York City 
I accept your special offer of a complete Brush-Up Ensemb 


liccacicetstorcaien Express Prepaid 
LANGUAGE 
: Oe check = 00} ement t for 
Inclosed please find money order for $15.00 in full payme at fo 
or $7.50 as my first payment and I will make four additional th 
payments of $2.50, until the total sum of $17.50 has been pai 
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Your Caras 


4 YOU 


Would Build It 


“In its broad implications it (Customer Research) In the same spirit of service and helpfulness that 
n the nature of an OPERATING PHIL- 
OSOPHY, which, to be fully effective, must extend 
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Rotarians have exhibited toward their communities 


and fellow citizens, we invite you to give us the benefit 


through all phases of a business—weighing every 
action from the standpoint of how it affects the of your advice in order that we may serve you better 
l of the institution, recognizing that the 
wickest way to profits—and the permanent During the past year, well over 1,000,000 motorists have 
urance of such profits—is to serve the customer - os F ; . - . 
nce of such prof ‘ : been invited ‘‘to pool their practical driving experience 


in ways in which the customer wants to be served. re re elt ‘Il of coil 
_. Of comms than ix working sealle. une iu this. with the technical skill of General Motors Engineers 


It is the fundamental basis upon which all and Production Experts.’ 
successful business is founded.”’ 
; Perhaps you've already had a copy of our illustrated 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. i PY “ 
PRESIDENT, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION questionnaire, ‘‘The Proving Ground of Public Opinion.”’ 


(From message to stockholders, Sept. 11, 1933) 


Perhaps you've already returned it—if so, we thank you! 


Or if you've received a copy and haven't sent it back, 


we hope you will do so.* 


But if you haven't yet had a copy, please let us know, 


so that we can send one. 


Retecnor ce or for FREE Dies tae oe 


| CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT, MICH. 

Without obligation, please send me a free copy of your illus- 
trated questionnaire, ‘‘The Proving Ground of Public Opinion,” 


covering 67 features of automotive design and construction. 














Name 
PLEASE PRINT 
“The Proving Ground of Public Opinion’ is a 24-page non-adver- 
g booklet which gives you the opportunity to “‘cast your Street 
vote’"—to tell General Motors the kind of automobile YOU | 
would build—the feacures you want most in YOUR next car! City. State 


I would like 
other Rotarians and business associates. 





__. extra copies for distribution among 


Rotary Club secretaries or presidents may desire extra copies 
of this booklet for distribution to all members. If so, we 
will gladJy supply them. 


-—-V--——=——— 
Se 


oe oe ee me There will be no sales follow-up = — —— — 
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Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles. or con 
forth new viewpoints on Rotary problems. They should be as brief a: possil 





“Problem Parents.” “Bi-partisan.” 
To the Editors: 

I was most favorably impressed 
tent and make-up of the last iss 
TARIAN. I feel you are doing a construct ae 


To the Editors: 

Some time ago I took a fourteen-year-old girl, 
who had been committed to a state institution, 
one of the large ones of the United States. In 


d Soe? of work in the bi-partisan treat 
conversation with the head of that institution, a 


: ste riving to subjects of live interest t 
very wise and sane woman, she said to me: “We bags : 


man. 
never treat the girls who are committed to our 





James D. M 


pt! President, General Motors Ext 
than sinning. We always look for the good i F Rare oe 
: , ; New York, N. Y. 


care as “bad” girls. They are more sinned against 


points in the girl and seek to make them domi- 
nate in the development of personality.”’ All 


social experience shows that this is the correct “Wield... Powerful Influc nce” 


attitude. To the Editors: 
The article in the last number of THE Ro- I note that the September Rora 
TARIAN about “bad boys’ is true. The responsi- an article by Ed. Howe. We are 


bility for a boy being bad rests not so much in that you are devoting considerab! 
the boys themselves as in the conditions we place methods of improving local govern 

around them. All too often it is not the problem Rotarians can wield a powerful influ 
child, but the problem parents that are the cities if they will only do so, and 





source of trouble. I am in hearty accord with in your excellent magazine shouk 
the article. siderable encouragement. 
Rosert B. ARMSTRONG, Orin F. Nor 
Secretary, New Hampshire Managing Editor, Publ 


Congregational-Christian Conference Chicago, III 


s 
Coming — Concord, N. H. 
“May the Lord Preserve Us’ 


“D.. ” 
Parents .. . Suspected. To the Editors: 


mt th 
ttl e€ | To the Editors: Most of the letters concerning the art 


ting Medical Costs” seem to oppose 





It has been a pleasure to read the article by 
Elmer T, Peterson on “What is a Bad Boy?” plan. I wish to register a protest. 
ROTARIAN I am glad that Rotarian Peterson is of the This summer I went to a doctor t 

| opinion that adult criminals should not be ab- medical examination in order to obtain a 
riage license. Tne state law of North | 
ucts of misguided youth. I sce that the word requires this. The doctor put the stet 
for December “normal” crops up as a definition of some kind ™y lungs, asked if I had any venere 
] 


or other boy when it’s as hard to define “nor- and signed the medical permit, and « 
two dollars. If that is an example 


individualism—may the Lord preser\ 


m - — The article states nicely the difficulties facing 
Bow ARD A. FILENE, one of decuus wii. 


a child when he is growing into an adult. Every 


solved of their acts because of their being prod- 


“ 


mal” as it is “normalcy” or “right.” 











the foremost interpreters of man of Rotary could profit by applying the . 'wo ~ oe dentist = I got int 
American business. tells what principles laid down here to his every-day con- a Seow me See? ieee He : Ot 
NI A tact with youth. When a case of maladjustment it on the grounds that doctors would ; 
> 4 — «¢ > a ac j ° é ase ¢ alac S - ifs , 
he thinks about the NRA. As | eee oh : shod work if there were no competiti 1 if De 
to the “right,” as our present social order con- : ; <s 
a background, he presents a . eee : their salaries were guaranteed. I im 
5 : siders “right,” comes before me, the parents and changed my dentist F; 
searching diagnosis of our ills | his environment are the first to be suspected as rg ¥ = i , 
The medical profession, as much as the min- ( 
of the last four years. | the cause. et istry, is a divine call. Ultimately the doctor is W 
| _ | | wish all who read “What is a Bad Boy” responsible for the health of his < ty. ( 
; $e > 1 » res 3 ~( als > S6TX7 re oP yetere”’ 3 . y oe ° ons 1 
It re quire d four years of | could also read, What Makes Gangsters” in a Under competition, this responsibility is pushed gla 
; depression, apparently,” lhe | tecent issue of Collier's and Rotarian Earl aside and rejected, and he has no responsibility. \ 
‘ Bruner’s (Supt of George Ju j R > I li + 7 f ° . : Sault aoe 5] : 
. ’ S (oupt. scorg mior Republic of | A doctor whose chief purpose is to make a living ( 
writes for next month’s Rotar- |. 7. Ju 4 aa ribose ee / 
: ehap : a Grove City, Pa.) books on this subject of mal- is one who does not take the medical needs of (pa 
ian, “to induce American busi- adjustment in the lives of boys and girls. his community seriously. A doctor who will do me 
ness men to face the facts of W. A. Ross, slip-shod work under the group plan, is a doctor 
. * , Se - ey who will do slip-shod work with those patients T 
business: but if we now act : . Scout Executive i geri ste 
: McKeesport, Pennsylvania whose financial standing is low. There is no ( 
upon the facts, as it seems that escaping this conclusion. ; 
y i > ssi - “ ” If doctors will not do their best wo f 
we will, the depression must One of the Best... Res octors . : t : s 5 
the “group” plan—it does not mean t 
eventually loom up as the best | +, ine Editors: eee Seay Tr 
“i . ORS SONOS: is anything wrong with the plan, but it Goes nt 
thing that ever happened to |__| read the article in the October issue of THE seem to indicate that there is something wrong = 
America.” Rorarian by Earnest Elmo Calkins—and, being With our doctors. Of course doctors a1 ther v, 
an advertising man, naturally it was of great in- better nor worse than other people. panes Hi 
Look for his stimulating and | terest to me. I enjoyed-the article very much, and me their psychology began changing, or © He 
enlightening discussion of the think it is one of the best articles that have ap- like the church and other oe ie U. 
bad ad 9 aide : . they will be left in the backwash of a moving C: 
Be peared in THe Rotarian for some time. : a 
New Deal. society. 
C. A. PATTERSON : Bed 
Renikitens EMERSON Wes Ley Harnis 
resident, _ 
fv Ogallala, Nebraska 
Patterson Publishing Company 
ex ape. Chicago, Illinois [ Additional Letters on page 4 2] 
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Far from the 


A Min Spanish colonists of three and four centuries ago | 
adding Crowd their prows towards the New World, their hearts and minds cart 
memories of sunny, fragrant patios. These they recreated in their 
homes, where they still exist to delight men and women harried by the 
worries and rush of modern living. The restful nook here pictured, typical 
of Spanish colonial architecture, is to be found in Guadalajara, Mexico. 
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On Dignifying One's Vocation 


By J. 4. Connell 


President, Lewes (England) Rotary Club 


OME poet has written: 


However small and seeming mean 

Your place may be, you have that place 
In that great glorious machine 

That to fulfilment runs its race. 


Cog in some wheel, the least perchance, 
Amid the stir and whirr about you, 
Take comfort in the circumstance 
That greater wheels would slip without you. 

Now, it is very significant that Rotary has taken 
the wheel as its symbol. It shows that the originators 
of this great movement not only acquiesce in our 
highly mechanized civilization, but see in it the 
means by which the common life of mankind may 
be still further enriched and uplifted. 

Rotary is not a mere friendly society, else it might 
have taken two hands clasped for its emblem, and 
“Hands across the seas” for its motto. It does, of 
course, seek to promote friendship, both between 
individuals and nations, all the world over; but with 
it friendship is not so much an end in itself as it is a 
means of promoting the peace and progress and 
general well-being of mankind. 

It used to be thought that a motto such as “Service 
above self” was quite appropriate for the army and 
navy. They were the “Services.” All of their members 
were prepared to sacrifice themselves, to the laying 
down of their lives, in the service of their country. 
Such utter self-abnegation was never expected in any 
other business or profession —except the ministry. 

Ruskin, it is true, raised the question, “Why not?” 
Should not the baker be as ready to sacrifice himself 
in providing bread for the community as the soldier 
or sailor in fighting for it? Should not every man 
look on his business or profession, not as a means of 
personal profit, but as a means of promoting the 
public good? But Ruskin was hardly taken seriously 
in his day; his was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
The industrial, commercial, and professional world 
generally was thought of as a sphere where self not 
service was the object, and where the only standard 
of success was the financial one. 

But now Ruskin’s ideas have come to life again 


Should the baker be as ready to 
sacrifice himself to supply food 
to his community as the soldier 


is to fight for ‘kine and countrw’? 


dD 
in a way he could not have anticipated; they have 
been embodied in the movement which we know as 
Rotary. Were Rotary only to succeed in getting men 
everywhere to regard their business or profession 
mainly as a means of serving their fellows, it would 
accomplish a work of the greatest and most lasting 
benefit to the world. 

Men are governed by their ideals; and a new epoch 
begins when a lower and selfish ideal is displaced by 
a higher and nobler one. And work gains in dignity, 
and is sure to be better done, when the worker is 
inspired by the higher ideal and motive. Love is the 


secret of all perfection and workmanship, 


bs 

Axp what is it to work with love?” asks Kahlil 
Gibran in “The Prophet.” “It is to weave the cloth 
with threads drawn from your heart, even as if your 
beloved were to wear that cloth. It is to build a house 
with affection, as if your beloved were to dwell in 
that house. It is to sow seeds with tenderness, and 
reap the harvest with joy, even as if your beloved 
were to eat the fruit. It is to charge all things you 
fashion with the breath of your spirit.” 

It is this spirit of loving service that Rotary seeks to 
infuse into all classifications. It seeks to redeem every 
man’s occupations from being a mere selfish quest, 
and to make it a high adventure in the service of what 
Josiah Royce called the “beloved community.” 

It is no easy task that Rotary has set itself. We are 
all so apt to think of our work simply as the means by 
which we earn our living, and to judge of its success 
or failure by what we are able to get out of it for our- 
selves. Nevertheless, once the Rotary spirit has taken 
possession of us, we know and feel that it is the best, 
and that from work done in that spirit we get a deeper 
and more abiding satisfaction than any mere selfish 
quest could give us. 

He is a Rotarian, whether he be a member of 
Rotary or not, who has the Rotary ideal in his heart 
and is seeking to realize it in his life. 











A forthright plea for the homely 


) 


truth that the same cookie-cutter 
didn’t mint us all, that there are 
many boulevards to Happyville. 


Let’s All Be 
Ourselves 


By Meredith Nicholson 


Illustrations by Tony Sarg 


y. NOT! It’s more fun! 


All my life I have been a conformist as to matters 
large and small. I have been a conservative as to my 
raiment and pretty cautious in the expression of ideas. 
In my anxiety to appear “right” to my neighbors and 
fellow-citizens I have done and said things more to 
win their approval than from any real inward urge. 

This is a sad confession. It is humiliating to admit 
that through most of my years I haven’t been myself 
but another person. To be sure I have several times 
struck out quite savagely at certain evils, social and 
political, that aroused my ire, and sometimes these 
expressions were applauded so flatteringly that I was 
a little frightened by temerariousness. But mainly I 
have played safe and mingled quite humbly with 
the crowd. 

I wonder if it isn’t time for us to give a little more 
thought to our own particular design for living, cut 
to fit our individual measurements, without caring 
too much how the style and color look to the rest 
of the world? I don’t mean that we should go “hay- 
wire,” turn to crime and flout the moral law for, with 
most of us, our consciences would take care of that. 
But there has been too much effort to set a standard 
of happiness, as if we all could be made happy by the 
same things. Since we all differ in our ideas of what 
brings joy, peace, and contentment, the pleasure of 


one is a bore to another. 








His supper is cooling but he doesn’t give a rap—not 
so long as he is puttering around his own 


RUu7adeN 


No; these cogitations are not attributable to The 
Depression. It is, however, undeniable that the calami- 
ties that have beset our proud and complacent people 
since the financial barometer touched zero in 1929 
have had a sobering effect on most of us. 

Moral values always go up as prices go down. 
When the devil is sick, the devil a monk would be. 

The crash itself as a topic is threadbare. More im- 
portant and interesting for an hour of meditation 
would be the long train of conditions, processes, and 
agencies dating from the beginning of history that 
finally converged in the day of wrath. 


q. HAS always puzzled me that the human race is 
so stubbornly averse to profiting by the teachings of 
experience. Old stuff. Others have shared my bewil- 
derment. The idea that we can “get by,” even if we 
do repeat well-recognized and labelled errors in the 
transactions of life and business, lurks in the minds of 
a very large number of civilized men. If one man 
gets by it seems a fair assumption that another may 
be equally lucky. 

The reading public is pretty well fed up with dis- 
sertations on the causes and the cure of The Depres- 
sion. My concern is with human happiness. A simple 
matter! Yeah? We in America are, or ought to be, 
the happiest people on earth. We have everything, 
and so forth, and so forth. More old stuff. 
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Long before the great debacle I was struck by the 
lack of cheer in my countrymen. There used to be a 
reat deal of clean, wholesome humor on the stage 


al in books and newspapers. We had many “funny 
nen,” usually identified with journals of wide circu- 
lation, such as Robert J. Burdette, of the Burlington 
Hawkeye; Opie Read, of the Arkansas Traveler; 
Bailey of the Danbury News; and Charles B. Lewis 
(M. Quad) of the Detroit Free Press. Texas Siftings 
was of the same type, though I forget the names of 


the geniuses who conducted it. 


Bix NYE, as a writer and lecturer, was a sure- 
fire mirth-provoker. George Ade, in fable and drama; 
Eugene Field, keen satirist and greatest of columnists, 
snd “Mr. Dooley,” shrewd commentator of the 
world’s follies, were distinguished contributors to the 
wisdom and good cheer of a time when the earth 
really seemed “nearer heaven than new.” 

The comic strips and the movie comedy don’t fill 
the gap left by those wits and humorists. “Abe Mar- 
tin” has passed on, Will Rogers is about the only man 
left who can make the world laugh. 

We are surfeited with earnest thinkers who scold 
and preach at us, but don’t help us much. If we fall 
down and bump our noses it’s no use to spank 
us afterwards. 

Most of the uplift preachments are based on 
the premise that “we all must” do thus and so; 


Fortunately, we've still got Will Rogers. He is 
about the only man left who can make the world 
forget The Depression long enough to chortle. 


~ 
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that any great upward movement of mankind must 
be by all the people acting together under the same 
inspiration. “We all” must return to the ideals of our 
fathers; “we all” must seek again the joys of the 
simple life; “we all” must read improving literature 
and address ourselves sturdily to a cultivation of a 
sense of the beauties of great music and art. With 
commanding gestures we are admonished that “we 
all” need a requickening of the spiritual side of 
our natures. 

Why not accept the word of the wise and valiant 
St. Paul, that there are Diversities of Gifts but all 
imbued with the same spirit? Uniformity is not de- 
sirable in a people, and nature has taken care not to 
fashion all mankind in one pattern. 

We speak of the forgotten man in an economic 
sense, but there is also the self-effacing man who 
meekly surrenders his identity in an effort to become 
like the rest of the crowd. Standardization has a fine 
sound and there are fields in which it is essential: 
but every effort to standardize men is fraught with 
danger and is likely to fill the world with discontent. 





















For instance, take Smith, Jones, and Brown. Smith 
cares not at all for the things money will buy—at 
least not the showy things such as town and country 
houses, yachts, and expensive cars. Or he may think 
abstractly that it would be nice to have them but he 
reflects that looking after so many possessions must 
be a burden. For him the fewer burdens the better. 

It isn’t that Smith is lazy and doesn’t like to work. 
But he wants to do things with his own hands. What! 
pay a chauffeur to drive his car or a high-priced gar- 
dener to plant his flowers, when his whole delight is 
in his own skilful driving and his pride in his garden 
is that he made it grow? But does Smith set his own 
standard for happiness—a home and family with 
enough of the comforts and conveniences to satisfy 
him—and live according to that standard? 

No; there’s Jones who hopes some day to be pointed 
out as a captain of industry and a very rich man. 
Jones spends long hours in his office and his free 
time in making valuable social and business connec- 
tions. To impress his associates, Jones strains every 
nerve and his credit at the bank to live in a big house 
in an exclusive locality. To be known as a successful 
business man is as 
necessary to Jones’ 


happiness as Smith’s 


bungalow and rock {Yorn 
garden are to Smith, Can NS 
but it begins to look | 

to Smith that Jones | \ 

and others of his fel- ' \ 


low-citizens are . go- 
ing to think he is a 
pretty poor stick if 
they believe his little 
house on a side street 
is the best he can af- 
ford. So he stops giv- 
ing so much time to 
the things which sat- 
isfy his soul and tries 
to be a little more 
like Jones, whose : 
standard is accepted . 


by the rest of the 


town as a model for C 

imitation. That is, all 

ine ? ma 4 

except Brown. Lees Qe 
Gy 


Brown likes the 7 
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Simple Life. His little shack in the woods has , 
modern conveniences whatever. The fire-wood js a 
right on the place and water is brought up from q 
spring flowing out of the rocks. He can loaf and jp. 
vite his soul untouched by the great problems that 
are harassing the world. Brown has found a life tha: 
exactly suits him. Brown doesn’t mind being thought 
queer. In fact, he tells us we're all queer birds be 


he’s normal and “right.” 


Te tribe of Brown—those who tell us they know 
the secret of a happy existence and if we follow the 
directions on the bottle we can’t fail—is fast mult. 
plying, wholly oblivious of the fact that each of ys 
must compound his own elixir. There are.a few of 
us who would envy Brown his primitive life; there 
are more who, when tired of trying to.conform to 
Jones’ standard, think we’d like to “find a lodge in 
some vast wilderness, some boundless contiguity of 
shade,” but very likely we'd beat it back to town at 
the first “knee-deep” croak of a frog or the lonesome 
hoot of an owl or the wail of an amorous coyote. 

“All” is a mighty in- 
clusive word. We of the 
United States have beea 
testing the “we all must” 
philosophy in the case of 
prohibition. Our excur- 
sion into the Domain of 
the Unenforceable has 
[Continued on page 55] 
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And, speaking of golf—ahem. This 
blithesome_ spirit’s doctor is the 
reason why he is on the links. His 
trouble now is that he stood too 
close to the ball—after he hit it! 
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The prison yard at Sing Sing where the author 
(right) carries on the tradition for enlightened 
administration,in which his predecessor, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, pioneered two decades ago. 


The Way With 


Crime 


By Lewis E. Lawes 
Warden of Sing Sing Penitentiary 


“H 
ELP fight crime.” 


So reads a public notice of the Police Department 
of the City of New York. 

“If you see a crime committed, run to the nearest 
telephone, call ‘Police’, give the street number. In two 
minutes a radio police patrol will be on the scene.” 

An appeal that should be universally heeded. The 
fact is, however, that with all the innovations in 
crime detection, the percentage of actual arrests fall 
far short of crimes committed. The modern criminal 
is no slouch. He is always those two minutes ahead 
of the police, an interval that allows for a quick 
get-away. 

Five hundred thousand is the daily average of pris- 
oners in jails, reformatories, prisons, and corrective 
institutions of the United States. They represent a 





tenth of the men and women actually engaged in 


crime. It is an astounding figure, but true, that five 
millions of Americans are criminals in the sense that 
they obtain their living by unlawful methods. 

In all the world’s history, even in the darkest of 
dark ages, there is no instance of such utter helpless 
ness on the part of the law and order toward violence 
and disorder. It betokens the approach of anarchy. 

The cost in money is stupendous. Thirteen billions 
annually is the tribute exacted from the American 
people. A sum more than sufficient to pay the trouble- 
some war debts of Europe. 

The cost in morale can never be balanced. Citizens 


lose faith in their institutions, regard their neighbors 








eee 


with suspicion and their government with scorn. 

In these circumstances, the call to “help fight 
crime” cannot remain unanswered. To paraphrase 
the words of Lincoln, this country cannot long en- 
dure a tearing down process, a gnawing from within 
that is much more dangerous than any attack by a 
foreign power. 

That we have reached the stage where constituted 
authority must ask the aid of its lay citizens is due 
to an erroneous theory of government which com- 
pelled a passive resistance to an ever-growing menace. 


Photo: Chicago Big Brothers’ Association 


Cops’ also have learned how to shoot. . .. Only neophytes, lone 
wolves, and youngsters, risk life and limb and liberty for small stakes.” 
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Not until the crime was comm}. 
ted did the machinery of law anq 
authority begin to functi 
you see a crime committ 
the police” has been the pl 
phy of our social structures, The 
criminal has been allowed the 
offensive. In the matching oj 
wits, he was always a step ahead, 


aczever the influen 


that sway men toward crime, and 
they are legion, the matured crim 
inal, with an acquired criminal 
philosophy and a preference for 
criminal adventure, is seldom 
amenable to moral suasion, Hi 
will yield to force and authority 
only under strictest compulsion. 
He is generally a well-behaved 
prisoner only because he is sub- 





) 


jected to constant vigilance. Re- 
lieved of supervision, he is again 
the furtive seeker after quick and 


easy money. 
There is evolution in crime a 
in all other forms of human ac- 


4 


tivities. As I write, there lies be- 
fore me the record of crime and 
prisons during the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. 
In those days, ordinary thieving 
and counterfeiting were the more 
prevalent crimes. A condition 
that continued for several dec- 
ades. Later burglary came into its 
own, and the second-story man 
held the stage for a considerable 
period. The years following the 
great war witnessed the ascendancy of robbery. Public 
attention has always been focused upon the particular 
manifestation of the epoch rather than upon the wider 
problem of crime. New legislation was directed at : 
particular offense. In almost every instance, it result: 
in the suppression of a specific crime, but not of crin 
inals. They sought other and less hazardous activities. 

Thus it is that in this day and year, the crime of 
robbery, so popular with the criminals for a score 0 
years or more, is losing favor with the shrewder an 
more careful professional as too hazardous and alto- 
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ether too sterile. “Cops” also have 


IS 
c 


d to shoot. The professional 


ea4©lic 


to safer and more lucrative ven- 


——t jas 


OOKS 
tures. Highly organized gangs no 


tures. 
longer go in for open battles with the 
police. Only neophytes, lone wolves, 
ind witless youngsters, risk life and 
jimb and liberty for small stakes. And 
so racketeering has become the crime 
of the day. Kidnaping is its natural 
offspring. 

In its crime policy, America has been 
chasing its own tail. It has never caught 
up. It will never catch up without a 
right-about change in its method of 
approach. 

| am not alarmed, particularly, at 
prevalent racketeering activities. Nor, 
serious as it is, am I deeply concerned 
about kidnaping that has shaken us to 
the point of hysteria, even as did rob- 
bery a dozen years ago. Both crimes 

A radio helps this inmate to while 
away lonely hours at Sing Sing pris- 
on. Below is an aviary which was 
built by prisoners from materials pur- 
chased with their own contributions, 












































Photo: Ewing Galloway. 
will run their courses. The publicity 
and concentrated effort of national 
and local agencies will be effective. 
Ultimately, the yield will become too 
small, and the effort too hazardous. 
Criminals will seek new fields to 
conquer. 

What does concern me is that the 
criminally minded will become a per- 
manent phase of our social and civic 
life, too numerous to be dealt with by 
ordinary governmental regulation. 
Drastic measures, in the nature of mar- 
tial law with possible dictatorship, may 
become a necessity. 

Crime is not instinctive with man. 
It is an acquired preference. Savages 
who have not yet developed the white 
man’s acquisitive desires, do not have 


crime, as we [Continued on page 49| 
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URDER deprives another of his natural exist- 
ence. The only proportionate punishment for deliber- 
ate murder is a similar sacrifice. When a man has 
wilfully destroyed another human life, he should be 
held to have forfeited his own. 

Capital punishment is lawful. It was the deliberate 
decree of Moses, the great law-giver, and, except in 
those communities where sentiment has been substi- 
tuted for justice, is still lawful. In the present state of 
society it is necessary, reasonable, and just and, if con- 
sistently and sternly enforced, will prove a deterrent 
to the savage violence of crime in recent years. It will 
also have its effect upon those reckless brutes whose 
imagination can be reached only through fear of the 
electric chair, the gallows, or the lethal chamber. 

[ assume that none will dispute the authority of gov- 
ernment to maintain itself at any necessary cost of life 
or property, or deny that society as represented by 
the state has that right. The right of the state to ex- 
ecute a murderer does not exist because of the gravity 
of the offense, but solely because of the necessity for 
protecting itself from the murderer. It is the necessity 
that makes it lawful. The fate of the murderer is of 
relatively small importance. He is an individual. The 
protection of the community is of every consequence, 
It is the whole. Where there is a collision of rights, 
even though it be the natural right of the individual 
to protect his own life and the right of society to 
preserve itself, the right of the individual must be 
set aside in the interest of the group. 

When the state decrees by law that he who takes 
the life of another shall sacrifice his own, it is clearly 
within its rights. The state is impersonal; justice is 
impersonal. The true measure for punishment to be 
meted out for crime is determined by the nature of 
the crime and not by the nature of the criminal. It is 
on this opinion that the state 
isolates those afflicted with 
death-dealing contagious dis- 
eases, not because it lacks sym- 
pathy for the individual, not 
because other individuals com- 
posing the community are 
lacking in sympathy, but be- 
for the 


cause it is necessary 


common good. 


Capital Punishment? 





THE ROTA 


€s 


Henry Barrett 
Chamberlin 


Operating Director, Chicago Crime 
Commission 





—Says 


If capital punishment does not reduce murde: 
if it does not protect society from the murd 
should be abolished. Practical experience, ho 
as reflected from records with which I am fa: 
fully convinces me that it is a deterrent, that it 
reduce murder, and that it is a benefit to societ: 


Biosr who argue that there are many pot 
murderers who have contempt for death but who ar 
restrained by the fear of life imprisonment and from 


that premise argue for its preference to the death pen- 


alty, forget (in approving a sentence which the 
classify as more severe and in recognizing the author 
ity of the state to inflict it) that they must also agre 
that the state has the right, if it so chooses in the 
interest of its citizens, to inflict the lesser penalty 
of capital punishment. 

Unjust punishment is admittedly no deterrent, but 
just punishment is, provided it is certain and irrevoc 
able. Life imprisonment is not as effective in ridding 
society of criminals and of preventing their operatio1 
as is capital punishment. The life sentence carries 
with it also the possibilities of escape and the hop 
executive clemency. 

Abolition of the death penalty for murder in the 
United States usually has been for short periods, fol- 
lowed by restoration when the rate rose. Murder in 
France increased 68 per cent after abolition of the 
death penalty, and the guillotine was restored in 1909. 
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Many of the worst murders in Chicago in recent years, 
where definite information is available, were committed 
by professional criminals in the course of holdups, rob- 
cries, and burglaries. They had no malice toward the 
victims, but killed deliberately on the theory that dead 

n can make no identifications. For such men, life 
imprisonment as a penalty for murder is not a sufficient 


deterrent. They would have no hesitancy in murdering 
as many of their keepers as necessary to escape from 
prison, because (under the theory of the life sentence), 
¢ successful, they would suffer no physical harm. 

Some who admit that capital punishment is just, deny 
that it is ever necessary. They deny that the death pen- 
ality horrifies the criminal. The murder rate in the 
United States is rising, not because capital punishment 
is not the proper penalty for murder, but, in the opinion 
of our greatest statesmen, because capital punishment is 
not afflicted in all cases of deliberate murder and because 
sentimentalists, well meaning and sincere, but badly 
misguided, are giving most of their attention to the 
consideration of the murderer rather than to his victim. 


C enaats are non-social. They are not adapted to 
the life of the community, just as wolves and other beasts 
of prey are not adapted to the ways of men. So right 
minded, sane, normal men, seeking for the better, 
higher forms of human life, must remove from their 
midst those men and women whose evil modes of living 
menace the well-being of the decent elements. It is neces- 
sary, When an individual shows that he cannot adjust 
himself to the conditions under which the majority of 
men and women move and have their be- 
ing, to remove him and to place him where 
he cannot injure those who have a right to 
life and the fruits of their labor. 


“Criminals are non-social. They are 
not adapted to the life of the com- 
munity, just as wolves and other beasts 
are not aaapted to the ways of men.” 


Decorations by Wilfred Jones 
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The criminal is moved 






































by hatred. Whom he has 
injured he also hates. He is 
obsessed by the idea that 
the community, and every 
official employed by it to 
protect itself from his mis- 
deeds, is moved by person- 
al hatred of him. In every 
court room, in every jail, in 
every prison, if you talk 


[Continued on page 59| 
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Decorations by 
Wilfred Jones 
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“We can only overcome crime when 
overcome the incentive to crime whi 
in the last analysis, 1s poverty, 
) 


dread of want, and the desire to live 
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a 
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Capital Punishment? 


.. lurid and hysterical crusade against crime 


is nothing new. It will not upset all the safeguards 
of liberty which humanity has thrown about the citi- 
zen, but is already giving them a terrible jar. The 
people can not be kept in a state of unthinking fury 
for long. Something else will command the attention 
of the public, and the present mania will grow stale. 
So far as the energy of what Wendell Phillips once 
characterized as the “broadcloth mob” is concerned, 
it is directed against what are called hoodlums, 
racketeers, kidnappers, bootleggers, and the like. 
Anyone who honestly and carefully tries to know 
about either natural or social phenomena, must start 
with a certain open attitude of mind. He should first 


ascertain, so far as possible, what are the facts; and 


No 


—Says 


Clarence Darrow 
Distinguished Trial Lawyer and Author 


he should then seek to find the cause of the facts, 
the cause of the cause. In the investigation he s! 
trace causes as far backward as possible, until he gets 
somewhere near the basic difficulty, and then 
deavor to cure or remove the evil. 

It is obvious that in the recent two or three years 
the class of crime cited has materially increased, but 
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to no such extent as the campaigners claim. Even the 


increase is grossly exaggerated; still it should be 
looked after, and, the first step is to find the cause. 

The ordinary campaigner jumps at the idea that 
the solution of the problem rests in creating and 
enforcing new statutes, and making penalties more 
drastic and tragic. Regarding most irregularities of 
man and his functions, it is assumed that, first of all, 
the cause of the trouble should be discovered before 
the treatment is attempted or the remedy applied. 
Not so with conduct that is called 
criminal. This is at once put down 
as due to a wicked and malignant 


Crime’s Toll 





looking for the remedy. Until this is 
located and understood, it 1s folly to 
talk about, or prescribe, treatment. To 
the vigorous and militant campaigner, 
jt seems not necessary to search for 
causes, although, if one of the “criminals” developed 
typhoid, the most minute analysis and inspection of 
every possible source, including the victim’s natural 
receptivity, would be weighed in determining what 
course would best restore the individual case to a 
healthy, normal state. 

The world has so long been taught that there is ab 
solute good, and absolute evil, that it is not easy to dis 
lodge the barbaric notion that there exists in some men 
a “wicked and malignant heart,” and this notion is 
stubbornly adhered to despite 
students and scientists pro- 
claiming that there is a clear 
cause for all so-called crime, 


heart, and for that the chosen treat- 
ment is punishment. 

The law coined the description, 
“wicked and malignant heart,” al- 
though this organ has nothing 
whatever to do with conduct. Still, 
when certain acts, like making 
beer, are forbidden by statute, the 
act is pronounced due to a “wicked 
and malignant heart” which can 
be corrected or cured only by pun- 
ishing the person afflicted with that 
kind of heart-disease. However, we 
can not quarrel with the opinions 





R ALL lands, crime clings to 
the vitals of the people. Each 
year its ravages spread like a 
malignant, incurable cancer. In 
the United States alone, it ex- 
acts a staggering thirteen bil- 
lion dollar tribute! 


What to do? A trio of experts 
—Warden Lawes, Henry Bar- 
rett Chamberlin, Clarence Dar- 
row — herewith present their 
views. That they do not agree 
proves, in itself, the necessity 
for an awakened popular inter- 
est that will clarify the problem 
and point the way to action. 
Your opinion — briefly told — 
will be welcomed.—The Editors 





racketeering, kidnapping, boot- 
legging, killing, etc., just as 
definitely as there is a cause for 
organizing large corporations, 
controlling the market, putting 
up prices, etc. Henry Thomas 
Buckle, the noted English his- 
torian and philosopher, seventy- 
five years ago wrote that the 
crime ratio rose and fell in 
England with the price of food. 
This idea is almost common 


place today among students. 


and verbiage of lawyers. The origin and classification 
and treatment of certain actions should be a matter 
of philosophic and scientific investigation before deal- 
ing with the subject in the popular method of impris- 


onment and execution. 

It is beyond doubt that many kinds of crime have 
markedly increased in the last few years. It is the 
duty of society to first discover the cause before 


Comparatively none of those holding the positions 
that give the power to decide the destinies of the 
unfortunate who fall into their clutches have ever 
studied the question of human behavior, or heredity 
and environment, or cause and effect, and are too 
busy regulating people according to standardized 
ignorance and prejudice to give time and thought 
to. any scientific method. [Continued on page 60| 
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Coral Island 


By James Norman Hall 


OUNTING the most recent arrival, an infant 
born three days ago, there are one hundred and 
twenty-two inhabitants on this island, all but one of 
whom belong to the Polynesian race. It is a coral 
island enclosing a lagoon nine miles wide by four- 
teen in its greatest length. Surrounding the lagoon 
are islets of various sizes connected by long stretches 
of reef, awash. 

The largest of the islets, on which is found the 
village, is four miles long, and the average distance 
from the outer ocean beach to the lagoon beach is 
about four hundred yards. The nearest port of call 
for steamships is six hundred miles away. 

The one hundred and twenty-two inhabitants 
were born here. Here their childhood, youth, middle- 


age, and old age are spent, here they will die. 
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Depressions are unknown ip th} 


118 
idyllic isle... And, wonders thi, 
author, is not our whirring, nojs 
civilization. too dearly bouchy 


pitt. 


They are very ignorant, according to our standards 
of enlightenment—they are ignorant of things or 
and small. 

Not one of them has ever heard of Shak 
or Milton, or Goethe, or Ibsen, or Anatole F; 
or Chopin, or Handel, or Al Capone, or Babe R 
or Amos ’n’ Andy. 

Not one of them has ever read a newspaper or a 
magazine, or used a telephone, or an adding-machine, 
or a typewriter. Not one of them has ever ridden on 
a subway train, a railroad train, a street car, or a 
motor car. They have never listened to the radio, nor 
attended a symphony concert, or an advertising 

convention, or a mo. 


tion-picture show. 


They do not know 
that there are three or 
four million men out 
of employment in Eng- 
land, and more than 
twice that many out of 
employment in the 
United States; and if 
you were to tell them, 
you would first have to 
explain what is meant 
by unemployment. 
Having explained how- 
ever carefully, they 
would still be puzzled, 


and would have only a 





ANT be 





faint conception, if 
any, of what you 
meant. 

There is no dentist 
on the island, and not 
a single toothbrush or 
tube of dentifrice; and 
yet, when the old men 
and women laugh 
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which they do, often and heartily — you see at once 
that those even, perfect teeth are not of the kind 
taken out at night and put into a tumbler of water. 
As for the teeth of the younger generation, the meat 
of the coconut is not whiter nor freer from blemish. 

There is no doctor on the island. Illness occurs so 
rarely that it may almost be said not to exist When 
children are born there is no lack of skillful midwives 
to assist the mother, and they charge nothing for 
their services The cost of having a child is precisely 
$00.00. When bones are broken they are set by men 
who have learned how to do it from their fathers and 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers. The cost of this 
medical attendance is also $00.00. 

No one here has ever suffered from a nervous 
breakdown. 

If, individually, they were to be put through an 
intelligence test such as we devise to gauge the men- 
tality of our children, it is possible that they would 
receive a low rating. But there is this to be said: they 
could devise intelligence tests of their own, to be 
tried upon us, at which [Continued on page 53] 
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She Couldn't 
Change a Tire, 


BRut— 
By Willard Price 


Bsc: are a few times, only a few, when it is 


pardonable for a strange gentleman to accost a 
strange lady. 

One is when the strange lady is struggling with 
a tire. 

“Can I help you?” I asked, coming to a stop beside 
the blue coupé where a smart-looking young woman 
in the uniform of a county nurse was rapidly becom- 
ing less smart-looking in the mussing experience of 
wresting with stiff hub-nuts. 

“Thank you!” replied the lady, brushing the hair 
out of her eyes, only to deposit a bit of grease on the 
end of her nose. “These nuts are very tight. I think 
they must be rusted.” 

“I believe you’re the person I’m looking for any- 




























“Sure pop! I'd | 
swimmin’ too, bu 

i’. ° Miss Jorge N 
human nature a: 

does her medicine it (, 
this boy’s interest 

ted, the rest of 
getting him to a 
becomes relative. 


This tot is not 

from malnutrition 
to frequent check-ups mad 
possible by the knock-down 
scales kept in the back oj 
the car. One of the deficien 
cies revealed by th. 

of health conditions in kK. 
nosha County was thé 

of attention given to chil- 
dren of pre-school age 


ia 
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how,” I said while displaying my manly prowess. 
“You must be Miss Jorgensen, the county nurse. | 
have a letter of introduction to you from Washing- 
ton—and another from the State Health Department. 
They tell me you’re doing a health job worth telling 
the world about, so I came to see.” 


“And you find me beaten by a tire!” laughed Miss 
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Indificrence,misunderstand- 

pity metimes Open sus- 

wk the first visit 

} inty nurse. Whe ts 
Or iy is she here? . 

and strategy and 

wercome these bar- 

/ soon she is regard- 


n ally and friend. 


ng Nothing advertises her so 
eflectively as assistance suc- 

cessfully given to a neigh- 

ailing children. 


R of And after confidence comes 
1€n- cobperation. Mothers quick- 
vey earn the desirability of 
K keeping the “nurse lady” 


posted on symptoms, but 


nothing takes the place of 
frequent examinations. 











other tire. At eight the next morning I met Miss 


Sigrid S. Jorgensen at her office in the courthous: 





of Kenosha County, Wisconsin, and we set forth 
in the blue coupé. 

“It’s my travelling office,” she explained.“I couldn't 
very well go in any other car, You see, this is fitted 
with first aid equipment, and supplies. Everything 
I need.” 

She brought the car to an abrupt stop. 


“Ww, 
HICH reminds me—there’s one thing | 


need that | forgot. Sputum bottle.” She turned the 
car about. “My father always said what you don’t 





have in your head you have to have in your heels. 
I guess he was about right.” 

The unusual record of this nurse had evidently 
not affected her humility. . . . 

Headed once more for the open country, there was 
time before reaching our first port of call for Miss 
Jorgensen to tell me of the Survey. It is the Survey 
and the results of it that make Kenosha County 


Jorgensen. “Not a very good start... . As for our 
health work—I don’t know why it should be singled 
out for attention. ... But if you care to go around 
with me tomorrow I'll show you what a typical day 
of it is like.” his community. 

The Survey was a searching self-examination by 





worth the study of every county in the United States 


—and of every person interested in the health of 


That was just what I wanted. I was undismayed 
even by the possibility of having to change an- the people of Kenosha County. They determined to 
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know themselves. They wanted to make the county 
a better place in which to live, to work, and to rear 
a family. 

They wanted to make this study themselves, yet 
they did not scorn outside help. To make sure the 
work would be done scientifically, they enlisted the 
aid of the Wisconsin State Conference of Social 
Work and the Rural Sociology Department of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

Capable local committees were organized to con- 
duct the inquiry. Five fields of study were marked 
out: education, recreation, health, social welfare, 
farm and home. The work took the better part of a 
year. The findings were printed in a special circular, 
the “Citizens’ Survey,” making it possible for the 
past two years for public officials, school teachers, 


and health workers to do their work, 
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schools were absent on account of sickness; that ther. 


uC 


was abnormality of some kind in one-third of y}. 
families of the county; that only one out of every 
seven wells had ever been tested for pollution; thy: 


Lild 


cross lighting, injurious to the eyes of students 


existed in two-thirds of the schools; that a lack of 
iodine in the soil made goiter unusually prevalent: 


that diphtheria was gaining. 


Aso, that there was only one country doctor 
for every 4,000 people as against one for every thou- 
sand people in the city of Kenosha; that the average 
farmer’s net income was $1,369, which made it hard 
for him to pay for proper medical care; that small. 
pox, measles, whooping cough, and other commun. 
icable diseases spread rapidly because the health off. 
cers not being themselves physicians, 





not by sentimental guesswork but 
with scientific accuracy. 
[It would be fascinating to re- 


view here the discoveries in 









were unable to make an accurate 
diagnosis; that health work was 
being too closely confined to 


the schools, and that pre. 





all the fields studied. But 





school children were sadly 





we must stick to public 
health. The health study 
revealed such facts as 
these: 

That twelve per cent of 


the pupils of certain 





When a tire wooshes flat she may 
not know what's to be done, but— 















neglected. 

Thus the Survey point- 
ed out clearly the lines of 
improvement that should 
be followed. It did more. 
[Continued on page 53| 


when it comes to keeping children 
well—that’s quite another story! 
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Men of eighteen lands—from Norway to Cairo—at- 
tended the recent European Advisory Committee ses- 
sions at Lausanne, Switzerland. At Right—is the 
“long and short of it” at the regional conference which 
followed: Bruno Buisson, son of Henri Buisson of 
Montreux-Vevey, and ]. H. Koopman, of The Hague. 


Rotary Carries 


On im Germany 
By John Nelson 


President of Rotary International 


B ys. my recent visit to Europe, I spent a 
few days in Germany accompanied by Vice President 
Herbert Schofield,General Secretary Perry,and Euro- 
pean Secretary Potter. This visit afforded us a wel- 
come opportunity to discuss with our colleagues there 
the situation of Rotary in that area—a situation of 
interest to Rotarians throughout the world. 

Representatives of the Hitler party in some sections 
had difficulty for a time in reconciling Rotary prin- 
ciples with what they regarded as governmental pol- 
icy and, in the situation which temporarily followed, 
some of our Jewish Rotarians terminated their mem- 
bership under varying conditions. 

Subsequently opportunity was found to discuss the 
matter more fully and to explain the real character 
of Rotary to those in posts of high responsibility in 
Germany. A satisfactory understanding was reached 


2! 





Wherein the president of Rotary 
International presents a formal 
statement on Rotary and the State. 


and the difficulties encountered a few weeks ago seem 
now to be fairly overcome. 

Rotary, as a result, continues in Germany without 
change in its fundamental features and with the ap- 
proval of the Hitler administration. 

The “Relation of Rotary to the State” was dealt 
with by me in a talk to the Berlin Rotary Club at 
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tt ah: 


the time of our visit. Be- 

cause it attempts to de- on 
fine such a relationship *- 
in all lands, its text is 
herewith reproduced: 

“During recent weeks 

we have been attending 
gatherings of the lead- 
ers of Rotary at Laus- 
anne and visiting Ro- 
tary clubs in various 
countries. We have had 
an opportunity of sharing with men from this con- 
tinent, from North Africa, and from Asia Minor 
the consideration of matters peculiar to these regions. 
It has been to us not only interesting, but very helpful. 
The purposes of Rotary are the same in every part of 
the world; its principles are the same. These cannot 
be altered or modified without impairing the very 
foundations upon which the organization is based. 
But the problems of these different lands are very 
different, and the application of Rotary to them 
necessarily varies. 

“Europe is composed of many peoples, and the 
events of the last two decades have emphasized rather 
than composed the divisions between them. It is note- 
worthy that this has not prevented Rotarians from 
all these countries from conferring together for the 
general good. This is the genius of Rotary. As men 
come to understand and to practise Rotary principles, 
they find in them one of the most effective media in 
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A stop at Caux fo 
a feature of the « 
entertainment. Aj 
conference, Presid: 
son visited several Rot, 
clubs. Below is the he, 
table at the Prague, Cz 
slovakia, meeting. ! 
right—Past Governoy Po, 
hajsky; General Secret, 
Chesley R. Perry; Dr. K 
Neuwirt, present goverr 
President Nelson; Dr. | 
Krulis-Randa,  presiden; 
Prague club; Dr. H 
Schofield, vice-president 
Rotary International; Pg: 
Governor B. Vrany; D 
Alex O. Potter, Eu an 
secretary; Past Gover 
Josef Schulz. 








existence for reconciling those antagonisms, which 
have so often in the past disturbed and still threaten 
the peace of the world. 

“Rotary began as an individual relationship. In a 
sense it is now and always will be an individual rela- 
tionship, It was born in the loneliness of a handful of 
men in a great city, and in the instinct to share one 
another’s problems and hopes. Out of their contacts 
in unselfish service to one another and to others a 
mutual confidence was born. 


ae 

As A result they came to be candid with one 
another, to be courteous to one another, to codperate 
with one another and together to face life with a new 
courage. It virtually opened to them a new way of 
life. They carried it into their relations with their 
competitors. They expressed it in a new service to 


their communities. Ultimately it found an outlet ina 
still more comprehensive [Continued on page 57] 
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Shops [hat Pass in the Night 


py Corina Rennan Marsh 


OT long ago a wealthy Wall Street broker gave 
the writer his opinion of the United States’ attempt 
to overcome the depression through the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

“It’s a sell-out to labor,” he said bitterly, adding 
the well-known capitalist argument: “If capital isn’t 
going to be more productive, where is the money to 
pay labor coming from?” 

The very next day, an executive of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union spoke equal- 
ly dubiously of the NRA, alleging that “the mini- 
mum wage they’re offering garment workers is not a 
decent living wage. Let me see a capitalist living on it! 

“The garment industry is a seasonable trade,” went 
the comment. “Suppose a worker does get a meager 
$13 or $14 a week for a few months in the year but 
is laid off for weeks when work is slack. That worker 
has to pay for the necessities of life—food, clothing, 
and shelter—every week in the year. Wages should 
therefore also be paid on a yearly basis. An employer 
who lets his workers starve part of every year and 
almost starve the rest of 
the year shouldn’t be en- 
titled to fly the Blue Eagle 
if it is supposed to signify 
that he is paying his work- 
ers a decent living wage.” 

You have there, amidst 
the almost universal ap- 
proval of the NRA, two 
significant notes of disap- 
proval, one representing 
capital, the other labor. 
Yet, in spite of these two 
divergent opinions, capital 
and labor in the United 
States have probably come 
closer today to under- 
standing each other than 
they have ever done be- 


“Suppose a worker does 
get a meager $13 or $14.4 
week for a few months in 
the year but is laid off at a 
time when work is slack.” 


NRA is convincing America that 
“living wages” are simply good 


business, but the fight against 


oO 


unfair- practices is not vet won. 


fore. And the reason is that the employing class has 
come to the realization that shorter hours and higher 
wages for labor are a prime necessity for the building 
up of the whole industrial life; that for the economic 
system to function the community must have pur- 
chasing power, and as the bulk of consumers are 
wage earners (at least 50 per cent of the purchasing 
power of America being in the hands of those earn- 
ing $2,000 a year or less), it is imperative that the 
means wherewith to purchase be speedily restored to 
the wage earners by way of higher wages, shorter 
hours, and more jobs. 

That the administration is doing its best to put such 
a program into effect has been amply demonstrated 
But it must be borne in mind that the National In- 


dustrial Recovery Act is avowedly a temporary emer- 


gency measure—and that it is so to be construed. 
































How, for example, will it operate in the garment trade, that 
stepchild of industry whose sweatshops and attendant evils 
have been shockingly intensified during the depression? 

One of the worst forms of labor exploitation in this trade 
has been the prevalence, especially during the past four years, 
of the runaway factory, the here-today-and-gone-tomorrow 


shop which has been ope rating somewhat in this wise: 


A CHEAP department store, in, say, New York would 
give a manufacturer an order for a number of dresses to be 


delivered in a week or less, dresses to be sold at retail for, per- 





haps, $3.50 apiece. The manufacturer or jobber, even though 
he belonged to a union, or for other reasons paid his workers 
at least the minimum wage required by law, found a way of 
evading responsibility to his workers by farming out his work 
at a stipulated price, to a sub-manufacturer, or, worse, to sev- 
eral competitive sub-manufacturers, usually persons without 
capital or financial responsibility who assumed no obligations 
whatever to their employees. 

Their usual procedure was to go to some obscure town, near 
but outside a big manufacturing city (although practices of 
this kind have been known in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
and Philadelphia) in some spot unlikely to be discovered by 
a legal inspector. If they were able to find an abandoned mill, 
they simply took possession, or, if necessary, rented, on a 
short-term lease if any, an old loft where they set up the bare 
essentials of a shop—on their own terms. 

It might even have been, as it was in some small communi- 
ties during the depression, that chambers of commerce, in an 
effort to decrease their town’s unemployment, offered them 
inducements to establish their factories there. These induce- 
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night type of plant 

















Not so this woman. 
resources make he 
ready to accept a fil 
though the prom 
may be small. But 
even it 1s not forth 
as so often happen 
law-evading employ. 
may find herself pen 





ments consisted, often, of free rent, light, 
heat, and sometimes as much as $2,000 or 





$3,000 for operating expenses. The object, 
of course, was to give work to the growing 
number of unemployed in the community. 
But this object was usually sadly defeated, 





for these wily fellows took all that was of 








fered them, often paid no wages at all, and 





absconded when it suited their convenience 
One—a suitcase manufacturer—thus oper- 
ated, at the invitation of a Pennsylvania 





chamber of commerce, for seven weeks and 
then left, having paid, during all that tin 
not one cent of wages. Another, a shirt 
manufacturer, accepted $2,500 from a cham- 
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ber of commerce, paid an average wage of 
only $3 weekly to his workers for almost 
three months, and then accepted another 
$500 from a chamber of commerce in an- 

r state and repeated the performance. 
But it is in the ladies’ garment trades that 


these runaway employers plied their sweat- 


shop practices most flagrantly. Having set- 
tled temporarily in their shop, they had 


their garments cut in New York or what- 


ever city they were selling to, and had them 
bootlegged up by truck at night. It was easy 
enough for them to find girls and women 
desperate enough through months of unem- 


ployment to work at any promised wage. 


















Pride as well as worry is 
written in the wrinkles on 
this face ... Rather than to 
accept charity, she agrees 
to “learn” a job for two 
weeks without pay—only 
to find herself discharged 
without any compensation. 


It’s no wonder that the 
garments can be sold at 
prices which brings “ohs” 


and “ahs” from thrifty 

shoppers and complaints 
4 

of “unfair competition” 


from merchants who buy 
goods from ethical firms. 


25 


The employers’ object was to keep all their costs, especially 
labor costs, as low as possible so that they might ship their 
dresses back to the city in the stipulated time (always too 
short) and reap a maximum of profit for themselves. 

For a week’s work, often including long hours of compul 
sory overtime performed under unendurable conditions and at 
breakneck speed, they paid their operators perhaps $2 or $3, 
infrequently a little more, often less. 

For example, in an abandoned textile mill in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, where one such woman’s garment factory was 
set up, the wages of more than 50 per cent of the women and 


girls employed on piece work were as follows: 


1employee at 5 cents an hour 
] } 

Iempioyee at 0 cents an hour 

3 employees at 7 cents an hour 


, , ; 
2employees at 5 cents an hour 


10 employees at g cents an hour 


gemployees at 10 cents an hour 


~ 


an hour 


i) 
_ 


12 employees at 11 cents 


10 employees at 12'4 cents an hour 


13 employees at 13, cents an hour 
cents an hour 


13 employees at 1 an hour 


WW crs in other New England states and in several 


Southern states were often lower. In Hartford alone, for ex 


18 employees at 14 
5 


cents 


ample, 385 complaints of withheld wages had reached the Con- 
necticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection before 
the end of last year, many employers owing as much as $6,000. 

Frances Perkins, United States secretary of labor, in a recent 
article in Survey Graphic, reproduces a pay-check which hap 
pened to come to her attention, for one dollar. It represented 
payment in full received by an [Continued on page 56| 
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Manhattan Salvage 


By Frederic E. Greene 


). om I had seen Pendleton Clyters I said— 


there’s your New York. His leaving, the engraved 
card taken from a leather case, the handshake so 
cordial and yet with reservations, the gracious but 
distant farewell, the pervading aplomb—they fixed 
his class for me. Incidentally he put me in my place, 
not as friend, no certainly not then, but as an adviser, 
a professional adviser to a person of no mean city. 

He was complete and self-sufficient in a way that 
stirred my envy, and my doubts. How could this 
aging creation of the gods who preside over profit 
and loss remain secure and smiling on his fragile 
pedestal when, even then, earthquake rocked the 
temple of his deities? He stood like one on a thresh- 
old between light and shadow, the last rare glimpse 
of a subtle figure melting into darkness. 

He was not old as years go, not that, but still he 
belonged to another time, to the years of the Great 
War, perhaps, when youth was not so rampant 
and pervasive. Men who hired and fired saw 
what I saw. He was like so many others— 
worthy,admirable men of excellent record 
who crowded daily into our anteroom 
at the Application Bureau. We were 
there to help them restore their dis- 
ordered thoughts and plans. It took 
all my faith, all my courage to talk 
with these older men, and even then 
I knew that my utmost effort was 
not enough. I saw it in their faces. 
There were so few jobs in which 
they could qualify, with such a 
horde of youngsters crowding in 
ahead. 

I knew what they wanted me to 
say. They wanted me to say that 


“Clyters filled my office ... with 
memories, subtleties, the studied 
indifference of a man who has 
fought . .. to retain all of the 
gentee l distinction that had made 


him +f Pe nd f. ton Cl, ters 


” 


No one is in a better position to 


know the truth of the saying, “|; 


s? 
takes all kinds of people to make 


the world,” than the social worker 


there was a place for them, waiting somewhere- 

a salary, not honors, not ease, but a job where what 
they had to give would meet a genuine need in the 
world’s life. 

Clyters filled my office, certainly not with physical 
bulk, not with the sweep of his soft hand, the poise 
of his cigarette, not with a tailored neatness, but with 
memories, subtleties, the studied indifference of 
man who has fought a great fight to survive amid 
falling worlds and yet to retain all of the genteel dis- 
tinction that had made him S, Pendleton Clyters, 
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“I had fixed it up with that trainman. We lifted Clyters aboard and settled him 


carefully into a bench. Then I shoved off, back to Broadway 


late of that well-known house, Bentley and Son, Ltd. 

No, he did not tell me all I shall tell you. He could 
not have done that. He could not have told anyone, 
not even Arnold Genther who, in Clyters’ most bitter 
and despairing moment, sat beside him in the twi- 
light of a flop-house on the Bowery. Good old 
Arnold! I shall always think of him as something 
more than a youngster, more than just another in- 
dustrial outcast. 

In my talks with Clyters, how he hated to have 
me approach any sensitive frontiers! Those secret 
economies, for example, if he were to save and still 
be a figure! Breakfast in his room over a gas-plate, 
lunch alone at the automat, cheap movies, ten-cent 
ferry excursions across the bay where black ships in 
the offing gave him a vast thrill. 

Such pinchings thrust at his pride and drove him 
more and more into seclusion. No, he hadn’t regis- 





and the Bowery . 


tered at Central Registration at South Ferry. He 
What ? 


thieves, soaks, the very offal and scourings of a great 


never would. Stand in line with bums, 
city! Sink to that level? I tried to explain to him 
that such a registration in the end might be a help 
to him. He would not listen. Did he look hungry 
And did | 


straightway he was surfeited, he had just dined, with 


and underfed? a good meal, 


suggest 
a friend, sumptuously. 

Had he written his sister yet? No, he couldn’t do 
that—Oh, no—never—not he! And then, somehow, 
I caught from his look—his downcast eyes that she 
was a creature apart, something not to be abused by 
tongues of ill report out of a shaken city. I sensed a 
secret admiration and a sort of dread that was not 
explained till Arnold could fit into the puzzle the 
missing pieces. Clyters did say finally that I could 


write his sister Ann, Mrs. - , at Fishkill Land- 
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ing on the Hudson. But he would never go to her. 
Never! The East River could bury his shame, he told 
Arnold Genther. 

Of course, I shall never forget the last time I saw 
him, with the unmistakable touch of rouge on his 
cheeks, the careful combing of his graying hair. His 
face told a story that moved me far more deeply than 
I wanted to admit. This young, old salesman sitting 
like a spectre at my desk, trying to be gay, trying to 
deceive himself, forcing himself into laughter, while 
I could hear that laughter echoed by the mocking 
devils of hunger and of fear, of defeat. 

He asked for nothing material. That made my 
task the harder. It would have been so much easier 
to hand him the food, the lodging tickets, a bit of 
change. He asked for nothing but a job. I had writ- 
ten pleading letters that I knew were useless. I had 
sent him to employment agencies where I feared 
they would laugh at him. His so-called friends had 
dropped him. There was no place for him in a world 
of men who must work. 

[ urged him finally to apply for admission to a city 
institution, or to seek his sister. I tried to get him to 
talk about her, to revive old memories, to awaken 
desire. I shall never forget the tragedy of that final 
exit—a fit of coughing seized him. With his gloved 
hand he pressed a white handkerchief to his lips. 

“No, I am not sick—I am not. I repeat it. You 
think I am sick. I am not. You understand? ... 

“You think there is no work for me anywhere. 
That I am through. That I must go to a paupers’ 
house, or to my’ relatives. My sister may be dead. 
You have not heard from her. No, I shall not wait 
for a reply from her either. Nor shall I trouble you 
any more.” 

He turned on his heel and passed out into the 
throng and the dusk that already made of Fourth 
Avenue at 23rd a maelstrom of changing lights and 
shadows. I was profoundly moved. But I could not 
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bring myself to deceive him longer, even thous! 
brought him a moment’s ease of heart. Ther 
no place for him, and yet who knows? Min 
only a man’s best judgment. 

No, although I had a sense of failure and d 
I could not blame him. You can never blame a man 
when he refuses to give up. 


Barer when Arnold Genther sat at my desk 
and we matched facts and dates I could sense just 
what had happened that December night on East 


18th, after he had finally cast us off, while the first 
snow was falling softly over the towers and roofs of 
Manhattan and far out into the dark and noisome 
waters of the bay where those black ships lay | 
dled together. 

I knew that house where Clyters had lived so 
long. It had once been a notable mansion. A friend 
of mine had lived there. I even remembered th. 
massive four-square doors, those wide halls and 
sweeping balustrades over which many a gentle 
hand had swept long ago. 

Clyters had confronted that door many nights, but 
tonight it was something else—a symbol vaguely of 
himself and his plight. It was something useful, but 
out of place, in a world of matter cheap and ever 
cheaper. Now it stuck, teasing his firm and careful 
thrust, only to mock his anger by a quick yielding 
that shot him rudely into a cold and gloomy hinter- 
land. 


From behind a second closed door he could even 
hear the measured, the unbroken, inexorable meas- 
ure of a stately pendulum. That was old lady To! 
boy’s clock. He had heard it for years. They had 
come here at the same time—the very same month. 
A fine house then—a fine street! That was before 
the reeking backwash of the lower East Side had 


crept so close. He could hear the drip, drip of water. 
A loose window chattered [Continued on page 47| 
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‘es, that streak ts the goal line and the young man lunging over it is the Trojan 
quarterback, Homer Griffith. No. 66 1s Eddie Kaesar of Loyola. The game, 
played at Los Angeles, Sept. 30, was the 23d straight win (18-0) for U.S.C. "4 


Four Minutes to Go! 


By Howard Jones 


Coach, University of Southern California 


i. ISN’T necessary for me to think hard to recall 
that my greatest thrill in football came in Southern 
California’s game with Notre Dame in 1931 when 
Johnny Baker kicked the field goal in the final two 
minutes of play that won the game for our Trojans 
by the score of 16 to 14. 

The Trojans played well that day right from the 
start, but when the fourth quarter arrived and the 
score Was 14 to 0 against them, there were few of us 
on the bench who held out much hope that this lead 
could be overcome. 

The first quarter of the game found our team in 
Notre Dame territory practically all of the time, but 





our big scoring opportunity was lost in a fumble on 
the three-yard line. Our boys continued to hammer 
away, but shortly before the end of the first half, the 
Irish pushed over a touchdown and we went to the 


He ‘S “Coach” 


to all Trojans. 


intermission period with the score 7 to o against us. 

Striking with startling swiftness at the start of the 
second half, the Irish in a few brilliantly executed 
plays took the ball over again—and with the score 
14 to o, the Trojans settled down to make a desperate 
attempt to pull the game out of the fire. 

My first thrill came early in the fourth quarter 
when Gus Shaver, our fullback, bucked over for our § 
first touchdown. Our elation was cut short when the #8 


try for point was blocked, and any hope we held that |" Me ge DT amine 
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two touchdowns in this period might give us a tie 
was blaste d. 

The Trojans continued to drive hard and became 
masters of the game, however, and although I was 
pleased with their showing, I revealed my feelings 
when I turned to Bill Hunter, our director of athlet- 
ics, and said, “Bill, they’re going strong but I don’t 


think we’re lucky enough to pull it out.” 


BD awvinc down on passes and running plays, we 
took the ball to the 24-yard line where Orv Mohler, 
our quarterback, continued mixing his plays well. 
Orv hit center for three yards, Shaver hit tackle for 
four, and then Orv tried the other tackle for seven. 
With the ball on the ten-yard line, Mohler and Shaver 
executed a perfect lateral pass that sent Gus around 
Notre Dame’s right end for the second touchdown. 
This time the goal was kicked and the score stood, 
I4 to 13. 

It seemed to me as though the big clock on the 
scoreboard was whizzing around, and with four 
minutes to play we found our team on its 
own 18-yard line, a mere matter of 
82 yards away from the Irish goal 
line. But two long passes, from 
Shaver to Ray Sparling, end, and 
then from Shaver to Bob Hall, 
tackle, put the ball inside of Notre 
Dame’s 20-yard line. Then suddenly 
all of us began to realize that the 
game was far from being over. 

A couple of plays made 
slight gains and 


then I sent 








Griffith, reserve 
quarterback, in to call for 
a field goal. But the boys on the 
field had the situation well in hand 
and Captain Stan Williamson used 


his prerogative to decline the substi- 
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tution as he knew the correct play had been 

On third down, the team came out of its shif 
Mohler back to hold the ball for Baker. Every: 
the stadium was on his feet. It was one of th 
tense moments I have ever experienced in fo 
The ball came back straight and true from Wi 
son at center, Mohler stood it on end with 
deliberateness, the Trojan line gave Baker | 
protection and he swung a hefty kick that se 
ball flying high and far as though on a kicko: 
looked good from my viewpoint, but I was afrai 
breathe until I saw the referee signal that it was 
for the three points, 

Sometimes the thrills come in a form that is n: 
pleasant as Johnny Baker’s kick against Notre Dai 
Our first game with the Irish, in 1926, is an historic 
example of this for me. 

Don Williams, the Trojan quarterback, went al. 
most the entire length of the field on running plays 
in the fourth quarter to give South- 






ern California a one touch- 
down lead. Williams 
had mixed off- 
tackle 























thrusts 
and cutbacks 
skilfully and had 
carried the ball with such 


] 


drive that for a time he made th: 
Trojan running attack unstoppable. 
When he went over for that touc!)- 
down, we thought we had the 
game won. 

But Notre Dame 1s never a team 
to give up when the outlook looks 


Stars all—(left to right) Bob Erskine, 
U.S.C. left tackle; Johnny Baker, U.S. 
C. (whose toe once beat Notre Dame, 
16-14); Homer Griffith, U.S.C. quar- 
ter; Mike Mikulak, Oregon “U” full- 
back; and (above) the famous Gaius 
Shaver, U.S.C. quarter; (below) Ford 
Palmer, right end and Trojan captain. 
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for them. Every man watched his opposing player. 
But sometimes things happen in football to the most 
alert players and nothing can be done about it. 

On third down, with the Notre 


Dame team crowded over near the 
sidelines and a long way from the 
goal line, the Irish quarterback 
called for a reverse pass. John Nie- 
mic, Notre Dame halfback, started 
through the line to go down the 
field, but as he broke through he 
stumbled. The Trojan back 


who started after 





Niemic saw 


him 








stumble 
and almost go 
to the ground and fig- 
ured he was out of the play. 
Parisien took the ball on the re- 
verse, and suddenly there was a 
howl as fans saw Niemic, who had 
recovered himself, running in the 
clear. Parisien faded back, stopped 
and threw a perfect pass to the Notre 
Dame back who was so far in the 
open that no Southern California 
man could get near him. For a 
Notre Dame fan there could be no 
greater thrill than to see Niemic 
take the ball on the run and head 
for the Trojan goal line with no one 





Another constellation—(left to right) 
Frank Ingram, Washington State cen- 
ter; Fred Blower, California halfback; 
Bill Corbus, Stanford guard; Aaron Ros- 
enberg, U.S.C. guard; (reading down) 
“Cotton” Karburton, U.S.C. guard; 
John Niemic, Notre Dame’s sensational 


half; Bobby Grayson, Stanford back. 
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black. The Irish came back with a last minute pass- near to stop him, but for the Trojans it was a thrill 
ing attack in a desperate stand. Our backs naturally with a back-fire. The forward pass which was ex 


knew that passes were the only resort and were alert ecuted perfectly in a tight spot in the game, brought 


Notre Dame the victory, 13 to 12. 






A big moment for South- 






ern California came 







in the 1928 






ga me 
























with 
Stanford, 


when the Indians 





came down to Los Angeles 
with a highly favored eleven. In 
fact, some of the backers of the team 
were making some ridiculous wag 


ers on the matter of the score, and 





the air was so filled with enthusiasm 
for the big Red team that even 
Southern California’s most ardent 
backers were beginning to feel that 
we did not have a chance. 

Stanford started out strongly, with 
Pop Warner’s reverses, spinners, and 
straight smashes at the line gaining 
yards in huge chunks. Several times 
at the goal line, however, our ends, 
charging in fast, broke in on reverses 
so hard that the Stanford backs 
fumbled, and lucky recoveries got 
us out of the holes. 

The Trojans, however, were un- 
able to do much against a powerful 
Stanford line and our offense ap- 


peared to be stopped cold. However, 





in the second quarter, after another 





unsuccessful thrust at the Stanford 
line, Quarterback Don Williams 
suddenly shifted to an aerial attack 
and our plays began to “click.” 
We began to use a series of plays 
with a man in motion, Russ Saun- 
ders, our [Continued on page 58| 
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IDrk. LOUIS DEVRAIGNE (above), 
gynecologist and chief of the hospital clin- 
ics in Paris; because he has made notable 
contributions to public health and wel- 
fare;and because,as president of the Paris 
(France) Rotary Club in 1932-33, he 
guided the club through a year of healthy 
growth and usefulness to its community. 
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This Month 
We Introduce — 


Rev. FATHER CHARLES LEBLOND 
(left), because for twenty-two years he has been 
identified in an outstanding way with the devel- 
opment of social work and charitable institutions 
in Cleveland, Ohio; because since 1928 he has 


been an active member of the Cleveland Rotary 
Club of which he has twice been a director; and 
because in recognition of his capacity for conse- 


crated service and for his executive ability he 


recently has been appointed bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Saint Joseph, Missouri. 


SypNeEyY W. LAN- 
DON( below), traveller, 
lecturer,author,teacher; 
because through his 
lectures, especially to 
school and college 
audiences throughout 
the United States, he 
has helped develop a 
greater interest in Eng- 
lish literature; because 
he has been a Rotarian 
since 1916, is now a 
member of the Ithaca, 


N. Y., Rotary Club; 














—and because his striking 


characterizations of s1 
great men of letters as | 


gar Allan Poe, Bill N) 


Henry Wadsworth Li 
fellow, Alfred Tennys: 
Victor Hugo, Oliver WW 
dell Holmes, and M: 
Twain (above, he interp: 
“Mark Twain in his stud 
have won for him w 
recognition as a clever 

skillful interpretative art 
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Baron GUSTAF MANNERHEIM (right), general 
and commander of the national “White Army” of Fin- 
land, former regent and now president of the Defense 
Council; because he is an honorary member in_ the 
Rotary Club of Helsinki-Helsingfors, a club which holds 
the distinction of having an unusually large number of 
prominent men on its roster, including the president of 
the republic, Dr. Pehr Evind Svinhufvud; and because 
he is taking an active interest in Rotary affairs and 
is helping to spread its influence throughout Finland 
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CHARLES WHEELER 
(right), Rotarian, superin- 
tendent of the Bridgeport 
(Connecticut) Police De- 
partment, because his fear- 
less acceptance of the chal- 
lenge of the law-breaker 
has resulted in the abate- 
ment of crime in his com- 
munity; and because he has 
served efficiently as_vice- 
president of the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and now, as presi- 
dent, is its “chief of chiefs.” 


FEMERSONP.POSTE 
(left), chemical engi- 
neer, because he has 
just completed a suc- 
cessful year as _presi- 
dent of the American 
Ceramic Society; be- 
cause he has given 
freely of his time, 
thought, and enthusi- 
asm to community in- 
terests, and because he 
is now serving his third 
term as secretary of 
the Chattanooga (Ten- 
nessee) Rotary Club. 
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GeoRGE FREDERICK ZOOK 
(above), former president of the Univer- 
sity of Akron (Ohio), member of the 
executive committee of the National Ad 
visory Committee on Education, because 
recognition by fellow educators of his 
abilities as executive and educator has 
brought to him appointment as United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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Editorial Comment 


Rotary and Patriotism 


Te gauntlet that any international movement 
such as Rotary must forever run is that of critics who 
cry—or whisper—that it is subversive of patriotism. 
At this moment, when new economic and political 
pressures are reshaping governments, it becomes pe 
culiarly fitting that President Nelson should so forth- 
rightly enunciate Rotary’s relation to the State. His 
speech before the Berlin Rot: iry Club (page 21) is to 
be regarded as a notable Rotary document, 

Community service and international goodwill are 
not chance catchwords with Rotarians. Rather, they 
are expressions of a vital way-of-doing which springs 
from a respect for and an understanding of one’s 
neighbor who may live down the street or far beyond 
national frontiers. When Rotarians at Shanghai last 
year, or more recently at Havana, brought about an 
exchange of views between strife- separated men, this 
principle was conspicuously exemplified. 

Rotary, President Nelson discriminatingly sums it 
up, began as an individual relationship—and in a 
very significant sense, it so continues. 


Can You Help? 


WevERAL American Rotary clubs, alert to oppor- 
tunities for service, have greatly helped boys in Citi- 
zen Conservation Corps camps, wherein young, un- 
employed men reforest barren areas, clear reserves, 
drain swamps, build roads, and do a multitude of 
other needed public tasks. At St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
example, Rotarians have collected books and maga- 
zines for the C.C.C. boys, while at Los Angeles the 
club has actually fathered a camp for juvenile 
delinquents, 

These camps will continue through the winter, but 
within recent weeks 125,000 of the boys have been 
demobilized. They have read of the NRA, of the 
increase in employment, have gone home hoping to 
get jobs to earn money to aid their families. While 
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While a world organ- 
ization, Rotary Interna- 
tional is an employer of 
United 


States and as such has 


labor in the 


signed the Employers’ 
Agreement of President 
Roosevelt’s Reémploy- 


ment Program. 











in camp they were paid thirty dollars a month, but 
in most cases twenty-five dollars of this was allotted 
for home help. A check- -up at discharge shows that 
the boys have less than one dollar of the remaining 
five of their final month’s pay. All of which means 
that within a few days after reaching home they are 
out of money—and probably out of work. . 
These boys—they average nineteen years—are an 
upstanding lot of fellows. They have matured rapidly 
at manual work in the out of doors. They average ten 
pounds heavier than they did a few months ago. They 
are eager to step into manhood’s estate and to con- 
tinue to help their families. They are not old enough 
to vote, but they are old enough to work. And they 


will zf they can get jobs. 
Schools Doing Their Job? 


Irs a fair question: Are our schools doing what 
they should? We—and that “we” means society in 
general — have by tacit consent or implicit direction 
saddled them with the major part of the task of sup- 
plying boys and girls with what they should know 
to become good citizens. In grandfather’s time it was 
quite different. Then the home was the dominating 
influence in the life of a child; it is hardly so now. 
No, we expect more of our schools than ever before. 
Fewer children work, and each year we send an in- 
creasing number of them to school. Sons and daugh- 
ters of parents who can not write learn their A B C’s 
side by side with children of parents who went to 
college. But more. In school they form habits that will 
stick throughout their lives. What policies on domes- 
tic and international issues the voters of a decade or 
so hence will dictate to their governments is in large 
measure determined by attitudes toward others that 
boys and girls are acquiring in schools today. 
This is a serious and pregnant truth, of which we 
need some recurring reminder just as the December 
leaf on a business man’s calendar is notice that Janu- 
ary first is inventory day. In the United States it hap- 
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to be the annual “American Education Week,” 

h this year comes November sixth to twelfth. 

During this week, parents are invited to visit schools 
scertain for themselves whether the educational 
m is justifying its costs. 

[: is not difficult to find out whether reading and 
ng and arithmetic and the other subjects are 


VW 

pr rly taught; it is less easy to measure all-import 
al stitudes. In this, perhaps, the following “Ten 
Commandments for Schoolchildren,” which comes 


from Czechoslovakia, may give some help. 
Love your schoolmates; they will be your companions 
and work. 

ove instruction, the food of the spirit. Be thankful to 
eachers as to your own parents. 

2. Consecrate every day by one good useful deed and 
kindness. 

4. Honor all honest people; esteem men but humble your 
self before no man. 

5. Suppress all hatred and beware of insulting your neigh- 
bor; be not revengeful but protect your own rights and those 
of others. Love justice and bear pain and misfortune cour- 
ageot isly. 

6. Observe carefully and reflect well in order to get at 
truth. Deceive not yourself or others and beware of lying, for 
lies destroy the heart, the soul, and the character. Suppress 
passions and radiate love and peace. 

~, Consider that animals also have a right to your sympa 
thy and do not harm them or tease. 

Think that all good is the result of work; he who 
enjoys without working is stealing bread from the mouth 
of the worker. 

g. Call no man a patriot who hates or has contempt for 
other nations, or who wishes and approves wars. War is the 
remains of barbarism. 

10. Love your country and your nation but be co-workers 
in the high task that shall make all men live together like 
brothers in peace and happiness. 

And, when the educational inventory is done, if 
the teachers are found to be well trained, conscien- 
tious, and sincere, it isn’t bad parent-business to give 
them a verbal pat on the back. They are working 
against heavy odds in these days of economic re- 
trenchment, and need all of the encouragement that 


can be conscientiously given. 


A Tale With a Moral 


A STORY is told of a medieval village that decided 
tohold a great feast. To insure its success, a huge cask 
was built into which each participant agreed to pour 
a a of wine. 
f I fill my bottle with water,” soliloquized one, 
<7 empty it into the barrel with the others, surely 
it won’t be noticed.” 
The big day arrived, as days inevitably do, and 
with all the villagers assembled the great cask was 
tapped. And lo! only water flowed forth. Each of 


the villagers also had reasoned, “My bit will not be 


missed.” 

Community feasts have gone out of style, but not 
the moral of this tale. It becomes particularly appro 
priate in this season of community chests and welfare 


relief drives. 


Detroit to Shine 


ANYONE who has attended a Rotary convention 
knows that much “behind the scenes” work has been 
done. It may not be so gener: lly realized, however, 
that this effort dates back many months before the 
gayly decked doors of the convention are opened. 
Already, let it be known, Detroit Rotarians, undis- 
couraged by long traditions of successful conventions, 
are organizing for the “best yet.” 

Too, the Convention Committee of Rotary Inter- 
national is active, has been for months. It is chair- 
maned by Past President Clinton P. Anderson. Assist 
ing him are another past president, Sydney W. Pas 
call, Past Vice-President Robert E. Heun. Past Direc- 
tors J. Murray Hill, R. L. (Bob) Hill, and Past Gover 
nor E. J. Ottaway. It is, to borrow from the cinema’s 
picturesque vernacular, a galaxy of Rotary talent. 
And, if conventions may ever be said to scintillate, 
expect it at Detroit next summer. 


November Thoughts 


RovEMBER is a month of special meanings. 
Some will associate it with the season of forests am- 
ing in color. To others it recalls the cessation fifteen 
years ago of humanity’s most dreadful holocaust. 
But in a considerable part of the world, it is a month 
of thanksgiving—when men may withdraw, in spirit 
at least, from the confusing méelée of affairs, and in a 
mood of mellow reminiscence reflect gratefully upon 
blessings vouchsafed. 

And so it becomes not inappropriate for Rotarians 
to recall that the past twelve months have been for 
the movement especially rich in service. Rotary’s 
basic concept of service has found expression in ways 
that presage the ultimate passing of the old order of 
selfishness. 

Surely, there is ample cause for the sincere Rotar- 
ian to be thankful. But it must not stop there. The 
world moves, and with it Rotary. True thanksgiving 
not only reviews the past, but looks ahead. The 
months to come will bring greater opportunities than 
ever for service—and for these also, we have reason 


to be thankful. 
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Rotarians of Tampico, Mexico, in co, 
mon with other citizens, suffe 
cyclone which swept the city. 
ture at the left shows the office y 
store building of 1. B. Sutton, past p us 
dent of Rotary International, as jt o» 
peared on the moi ning of Septe 
In the wake of the cyclone came a 1, 
mile an hour gale and it, in turn, w, 
followed by a flood (airplane view }, 
low). More than 200 lives were lost 
the disaster, a third of the city’ 

ings were levelled, and 17,000 

were made homeless. But before 4) 


flood receded, rebuilding had 
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Rotary Hourglass 


miscellany of items of general Rotary Interest 
elected from letters and other current material. 









































Convi NTION City in 1935? Past Presi whether at Bagdad or. else- 
dent Clinton P. Anderson, of Albuquerque, N. where. It is so tiny as to pre- 
M.. chairman of t »34 Convention Com- sent no problem of increased 
mitt Bob” Hill. of Columbia, Mo., chairman avoirdupois in transit. 
of the General and Transportat Arrangements At the Rotary’ luncheon 
Commit , i 1d Con- Vice-President Stephen and 
vention Manager Howard Fei Chicago, General Counsel Curle of the 
} , f Mey Cit ne of Canadian Pacific, together with 
t P \ c i 7 1935 Staff Captain 3usk-Wood, 
r ion se 4 Chief Engineer Donald, and 
Tooth-Pulling Hobby. F. ‘ Condict, eure . Fen oe —_ 
Leer pe R , 67 ees press,” were also guests. The 
: ; re ; spraeeilin luncheon fittingly reflected the 
as ree: is sani world wide character of the 
ae ee movement, for the nine Ro- 
site les i tarians present represe¢ nted 
ngtielei seven different countries—the 
Aid Revista Rotaria. P lent John Nelson Straits, Switzerland, England, 
has appointed the following to advise the regu- Wales, Italy, Canada, and the 
Magazine ( ittee by ¢ ondence on United States. 
R the Spani it € Ta re 
Cie ae i D ee . 1] dent Three Committees Meet. The Investment “In order to prevent civil war, whic! 
uM hid . F ae ane eee Committee otf Rotary International met at the minent between the various politica 
— rs os ; "Or hicago secretariat, October 6; the Finance Com- the Rotary Club otf Havana appointed 
a By - mittee, October 16-18; and the Convention Com- tee of five, of which I am the chair 
tina; Samuel Leao de Moura, 5 ot mittee at Detroit, October 16-18. as mediator between the governmen 
nt-tay a side and the opposition on the other, 
President Presents Pin. Captain Mol- Again Governor. The Board of Directors of _ fort to find a friendly solution to all tl 
lison, and his equally ta wife, Miss Amy Rotary International have elected Fred Bennion, problems. Both the government and 
Johnson, “take off” on their flight t Canada of Bozeman, Mont., county agent leader of the sition immediately accepted and welc 
to Bagdad in an effort t ta long Montana State College Extension Service, as mediation of the Rotary club and our 
distance non-stop record, Miss J n will wear — governor of District Six, to succeed Daniel J. sat at a number of meetings attended 
t Rotar in of J N t Korn, who has resigned on account of ill health. dent Grau and the heads of the vari 
Rotary International. Miss M tau IS 2 Governor Bennion served in the same acity _—s—~parties. iar 
inent Rotarian of Hull, | 1, and with in 1931-32. “Although it was not possible at t! ani 
his wife and another daughter, attends inter yee? ng inary interviews to come to a defi — 
national conventions. Nimrod Note. Last month’s cover—three standing, I am positive that the acti 10, 
This fact was alluded to by Captain Mollison mallards a’wing—is making a hit with readers Rotary club averted civil war in Cuba Bri 
in a little speech while guest of r at a of Tue Rorarian. Several hundred copies on more, once the politcial parties and 
Rotary lunc 1 on board the “I ress of Brit pebbled paper, suitable for framing, have been ment sat at a table discussing matt tal 
ain,” presided over by President N 1, Who was run off, but the demand (at ten cents apiece) is friendly spirit, they have continued n : 
urning fr | ype. President Nelson re- such that a second edition is likely. directly among themselves which may In 
wed his own Rota ie his coat lapel * * @ avoid civil war. oth 
and presented it to the great airman with a re In Cuba. A letter to the secretariat from Past “Everybody praises the‘ action of the | ‘“ 
quest that it be worn by Mrs. Mollison in their Director Luis Machado (no relation to Cuba’s club and the prestige of our instit | 
forthcoming flight, not only as a good luck — former president), of Havana, will doubtless gained considerably in Cuba. We feel inc 
mascot but as the credentials of the Mollisons answer many questions raised in the minds of | done a good work and hope that 
from the president of Rotary International to the Rotarians by recent newspaper dispatches. He may bear fruit in the near future.” 
Rotary club nearest the point at which they land, — says, in part: —Tue MAN WITH THE SCRA 
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Hospitality is a touch that makes the whole world kin—as expressions on the faces of these students from 
other lands at the University of Michigan, honored guests at the 1932 Rotary district conference at Ann 
Arbor, provide convincing evidence. Flags from many nations provide an especially appropriate back ground. 


Campus Envoys Extraordinary 


By Charles D. Hurrey 


: are restless days for students of the 
world. They are on the march. Great universities 
of Europe and America have become veritable 
meccas for ambitious, inquisitive young men and 
women, eager to learn not only the lessons to be 
gleaned from books and lectures, but also those 
subtle “points of view” of other folk. This being so, 
these nomadic searchers for knowledge are tremen- 
dously potential aids for Rotary International and 
other organizations committed to the spreading of 
understanding and goodwill among all peoples. 

France, with its fine university traditions extend- 
ing back to medieval times, continues to attract the 
largest number of students, approximately 12,000 
annually. The United States ranks second with 
10,000 coming from a hundred countries. Great 
Britain, Germany, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Spain, and Greece also hold prominent places 
in the receiving line for campus ambassadors from 
other lands. 

These migrating students merit attention as an 
increasingly important factor in international rela- 


They’re only “foreign students” 
now, but tomorrow their hands 
may control the political and 


business destinies of a nation. 


tions. Not only do they see their own native coun- 
tries from a distance, but they also bring perspective 
to their intimate study of the “foreign folks” among 
whom they are, for the time, transients. Today these 
envoys are in the classroom, the library, and the 
laboratory; tomorrow they are in legislative halls, 
have become directors of commerce and industry, 
editors and authors, doctors, lawyers, engineers. 

This is not a theory, but a fact. Study discloses that 
a small representative group of returned students in 
China, for example, has supplied forty-one college 
presidents, fourteen officials in the ministry of edu- 
cation, six premiers, forty-six administrators, nine 
members of parliament, seventeen ministers to other 
countries, four mayors, one governor, ten directors 
of railways, thirty-three bank managers, and forty- 
five journalists. 

A quick examination of a cross-section of the 
guest-student population in United States universities 
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and colleges is informative. Canada supplies approx- 
imately 1,500 of the 10,000; Japan, 1,300; China, 
1,200; the Philippines, 1,000; Germany, 500; Eng- 
land, 450; Russia, 475. Of the Latin-American na- 
tions, Mexico leads with 350, while Porto Rico 1s 
second with 275, and Cuba third with 220. 

Nearly forty per cent of America’s guest collegians 
are studying engineering and commerce, while 
economies, political science, education, medicine, 
and theology follow in popularity. These students 
are enrolled in more than 500 different institutions, 
Columbia University leading with nearly 800, fol- 
lowed closely by California. Universities each regis- 
tering over 200 from other lands are: Southern Cal- 
ifornia, George Washington, Chicago, Harvard, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Cornell, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Washington. 

Almost every college or university in America 
points with pride to its distinguished “foreign” 
graduates. With equal pride do Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, the Sorbonne, Heidelberg, Ber- 
lin, and Leipzig honor the names of their “alien” 
sons and daughters who have established in all lands 
the foundations of a growing world unity. 

There is a romantic story in the Orientals trained 
in the United States. Yung Wing, the first Chinese 
student in America, graduated from Yale, in 1854. 
In China he launched a program of national de- 


fense and pioneered the educational exchange with 
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America which has resulted in the visit of literal}y 
thousands of Chinese students. Neesima, a humble 
Japanese student at Amherst, became the founder 
and president of the great Doshisha, the outstanding 
Christian university in his native land. Chinda onl 
Sato entered De Pauw University thirty-five year 
ago as self-supporting students; later each occupied, 
with distinction, the imperial ambassadorial chair jp 
Washington. 


Many of us remember when C. T. Wang was a 
timid freshman at the University of Michigan, pay- 
ing for his room by working as a servant in a private 
family. Since those days he has occupied high posi- 
tions in his government, having recently resigned as 
minister of foreign affairs. W. W. Yen, new min- 
ister of China at Washington, captured high honors 
at the University of Virginia. He has twice been 
the premier of China. Everyone has heard of 
“Jimmy” Yen, promoter of the great popular educa- 
tion movement in China; but not everyone knows 
that he was such a favorite at Yale as a singer and 
orator that he was made a member of a Greek letter 
fraternity. Professor William Lyon Phelps paid him 
a glowing tribute while conferring an honorary de- 
gree from his alma mater. 

The achievements of Filipino graduates of Amer- 
ican universities are also noteworthy. Osias, the pop- 
ular commissioner in Wash- [Continued on page 48| 
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Banquets such as this one 
at the University of Cali- 
fornia help guest students 
to get acquainted with 
each other, but Rotarians 
in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota go one step 
further. They entertain 
such students in their 
homes over week-end, 
thus giving them what! 
often their only opportu- 
nity for observing the “real 
America” at first | 
Lafayette Rotarian 
hosts to overseas students 
graduating from Pu 
University, at a dinne 
their honor at the close ' 
the school year. 
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Members of the Paris (France) Rotary Club had an unusually 


interesting vocational trip upon the occasion of the 


inaugura- 


tion of the new home, near Paris, of the well-known French maga 


zine “L’Illustration” whose director is Rotarian Louis Baschet. 


Rotary Around the World 


Rotary’s Aims and Objects at work as reflected from the 


China 


pers 
Lepers in the colony of Tsing Yuan 
rovided with clothing, books, and 
; by Canton Rotarians. 


inity Service 
Plans are being made by Naples Ro- 
the proper observance of a “mother 
day at which time a campaign will 
on to solicit funds for widows and 


Liles. 


Seek Funds for Hospitals 


vorNo—So that hospitals and similar institu- 


se work has been seriously affected by 


1 funds, may continue, Livorno Rotarians 
inched a campaign for contributions to 


se services to be carried on efficiently. 


n 


or Scouts 
Boy Scouts of Hawaii on a goodwill 
given a hearty reception and enter- 
a party by Kyoto Rotarians. 


Chile 
Give Food 


_ Lora—Lota Rotarians are maintaining school 
od dispensaries for indigent children. 





hundreds of letters and club bulletins received monthly. 


Peru 
Night School 
] 


PacasMAyo—There is an increased 
enrollment in the night school which 
Pacasmayo Rotarians are ag 





ducting this year. Two substantial 
scholarships have also been established 
for the 


students. 


benefit of worthy college 


In the Open Air 


AREQuUIPA—A series of concerts are 
being offered by the Arequipa Rotary 


Club in a local public park. 


The Netherlands 


Welfare Committee 


THE Hacut 


supervises the care of indig« 
to the attention of the club. Thi 


nt childr 


n 





Members of the Hague Rotary 
Club have appointed a welfare committe: 


} } 
which 
ought 


miuttec 


also is working with delinquent children. 


Vacation Camp 


DEVENTER—A camp for unemployed 


with special 
summer by Deventer Rotarians. 


Recreation for Jobless 


vocational courses, was 


Brepa—Unemployed men in Breda now have 


an attractive recreation hut with 





ment, established under the 
Rotarians. 


suitabl 


equip- 


Breda 








Photos: Henri Manuel, Pari 


Hunga ry 


Scout Jamboree 
BuDAPES1 

friends attendin 

boree held at Godollo 


] 1 
cordial welco! 


Budapest Rotary Club, a1 


with a 4 page albun 


Hungarian life 


Rotarians, th 


by Budapes 


were entertained at a spe 


Czechoslovakia 


Distinguished Guests 
PRAGUE 
Rotary 


1 


Prague recently to welcor 


son, Third Vice ident 


Secretary Chesley R 


Representative 


clubs in Czech 


from 26 of the , 
slovakia gathered at 
President John Nel- 
Herbert Schofield, and 


Perry to their countrv. 




















40 
Spain 


Sons and Daughters 





Maprip—Proceeds from an elaborate children 
costume part iven recentl the Madrid 
Rotary Club | ri 

t i ha 1 | 
< l ] tie ital. 
Canada 
500 Le wn to Swim 
io ( icipal 
| R i ra 
No 
Nn an 
i TO! 
] 
Benefit Carnival 
PRESTON, O P a I t recent 
in th 
t Pi n 
Rotarians ha inned this fa ind winter. 
Beat 5 Year Record 

BROCKVILLE, O Evident rity 1 
I i i treet 
bal | R wa 
lar 1 i t ring 
hich a ised to 
cal mii i narit work 
150 Kiddies in Camt 

WELLAND, O Recreation tor ul privi- 
} | ind l Wel- 
land Rotarian t f This 
past l yperat ! two 
‘ wenci duct ) at 
Lake | itten I bi in if 
Mexico 
Youth Week a Success 

Curmuanua—Regardless of economic difficul- 
ties, Rotarians of Chihuahua, codperating with 
school authorities and the Brigad Social 
Service, were able to carry out suCccess- 


ful program for Youth Week 


Aid for Poor 
Leon—Rotarians of this club have pledged 


the sum of $10 monthly toward the support of 





An international ex- 
change of sons by two 
Rotarians has been com- 
pleted between Wood- 
land, Calif., and Mexico 
City, Mexico. With a 
view to promoting bet- 
ter understanding among 
nations Rotarian Luther 
Dubois (left), Woodland 
high school instructor, 
arranged to have Victor 
Manuel A guilar,16 (cen- 
ter), come to his city to 
attend the local school, 
while his own son, ALl- 
fred Dubois (right), 18, 
goes to the home of Vic- 
father, Ernesto 
Aguilar, former member 
of the Magazine Com- 
mittee of Rotary Interna- 
tional, in Mexico City, 
to attend the University 
of Mexico for a year. 
During the year of ex- 
change, each father is to 
treat the visiting youth 
as he would his own son. 


tor’s 


the Central Charity Home at Leon. The club has 


also donated $130 to the Hospital Juarez for 


the purpose of making necessary improvements. 


Funds for Open Air Theater 
CamMpEcHE—The benefit dinner inaugurated 
recently by the Rotary Club of Campeche to 
raise funds for an Open Air Theater for school 
children was a great success. As this city is in 
a region containing many archeological relics, 
Campeche Rotarians kave also organized a com- 
mittee to attract a greater number of tourists. 


Photo: Acme. 
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Union of South Africa 


Train Fatherless Girls 
Goop Hop: 


be ing giv 


Carpe Town, CAPE oO! 
girls in Capetown are 
tion in commercial subjects by t R 
tary club. Assistance has also been 


Capetown Night Shelter for the un 


To Extend School Age 

DurBAN, Natat—Because a nu! 
dren have been able to complet 
attendance at school at the age of tl 
because too great a number are thu 
the labor market at an 
Rotarians are carrying on a campaign to ext 
the age limit in Natal Province to fitt 


immature age, Du 


Industrial Visits for Boys 

DurBan, Natat—aAs a part of their education 
Durban Rotarians each week arrange for at 
of various industrial establishments for Dur 
school boys. This club is also doing eff 


work to eradicate juvenile unemploy: 


En route to Chicago from Belgium 
for the meeting of the finance com 
mittee of Rotary International 

which he is a member, Dr. Edouard 
Willems (left) of Brussels was the 
guest speaker of several Rotary 
clubs in the United States, among 
them the Rotary Club of Philadel- 
phia; Dr. William A. Pearson, gov- 
ernor of the 15th district of Rotar) 
International, provides the “light.” 
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Rockhampton, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, Rotarians have long been 
active in Rural-Urban work; to 
date, they have been responsible 
for the establishment of 25 Rural 
Clubs. Among those present at a 
recent Rural Club Day held under 
the auspices of the Rockhampton 
Rotary Club, were P. T. Bolton, 
past president, (left), and W. A. 
Stirling, honorary secretary(right). 


England 


Féte German Visitors 

)uGH—Thirty German Rotarians who 
toured Great Britain the 
Rotarian Ernest Atkins, of London, wet 
tained by Scarborough Rotarians for thr 


Membe! 


S AR AC 


under leadership of 


provided cars for sightseein 
ries of social events in their honor. 


Unemployed Center 
Lout Several k ads of 
ses and other discarded timber were d 


local 


packing 
d lub. It 
center for the unemployed, everal young adi 


rescued. Beaut 


HBOROUGH 


United States of America 
Books for 


(Gs DON K ( 


mnat included 


social pl 
men with material tor their handi Scholars 


rk. Hundreds ot books and magazines numerous — side 





so contributed to the center’s library b program. 


shborough Rotarians. 


Rescue Young Ladies 
St. Al 

tended a féte to raise funds for local hospitals, Club, a 

the St. Rotary 


Organize Community Council 
Through th 


OxFORD g 
BANS—Fifteen thousand people at nity service committe 
Counc 


itly sponsored by Albans formed. More than 


receil 


Spe nd for 


/ ROYAL ANNE HOTEL-KELOWNA) Employment 


Tae Lie EVERY TUESDAY [215 P.M. se} DSWORTH 


THE KELOWNA 


PROVIGES THS BEACH FOR YOU - USE IT 
— KEEP IY CLEAN-IT 1% YOURS 





Bed for Hospital 


EVERE r, W 


> . lars have 
Recreation 
for the estab 
for Youth local orthopedic 
IpswIcH 
) Pi 
R otary Clini 


Eriz, Pa | 


thre ic! 
ant f 1 
with a swimming pool R 

have su 


More than 


tarlans, wit 


boys’ 

. or 
ganiZati 50 Bo § 7 Ou) Kan as 
SYRACI K ‘ 

' 


if 


A favorite spot for 
boys of Kelou nd, 
British 
Canada durin 


Rotary Clu 


the ag 


Columbia, — constructi 
g the 
ad 


was het 
books; attendar 


past summe} 


the fine swimming 
beach provided by 
the local Rotarians. 


hool 
ScCnools; 


n 


outdoor an 


recreation; 


I 


1 
WOrkK 


ii 


pers 


it 





burgh Boys’ 


ount of money; and at icast one Uu n 
every day. “Points” are granted for variou 
complishments and, for a specified numb 
point rewards” are given. For three yea 

eward” was a weck’s outing in the San Is: 
National Forest. This past summer, howe 
Syracuse Rotarians arranged for a 1, 
tour of the State of Kansas tf fil 
“ rerit d th 
4-Horsemen at Work 

Omana, NEF About twenty R 
| f nted at t innual int 

} d by the O 1 Rota ( 

vr 14. Considera nterest | 
l it d oul | he Il 
t it each o invited clubs. Tl ti 
t tl ( t Ant \} 
> inh O ina 


hiaew f spuitiPe 
iany Activities 


De Quer ArK.—The Rotary Club of D 
Queen sponsors boys’ work, a dental surv in 
ide schools, a campaign to exterminate mo 
guitoes, and supplies the high school librar 
with magazines. It also awards a trophy cup to 
the most outstanding high school bo | 

from his knowledge of Code of Ethics 
by the club. His name is engraved t cl 
Taken for Ride 

Carrizo Sprinos, TEX Recen v ’ 
ber of the Carrizo Springs Rotary Cl donated 
the use of his ambulance to transport an invalid 

mber to the Rotary luncheon at Crystal Cit 
Thus, the Carrizo club remains “in the running 

a loving cup offered by District Govern 
Walter Jenkins to the club showing the best 
attendance record during his ad stration 
Flowers Link Nations 

Dover, De! Combining a hobby a in I 
ternational Service am voa to b 
nusual, but this is exactly what the chairman 
ot the Dover International Relations Committe: 
did, when asked to take charge of a program. 
Using the theme, “Say It with Flowers,” the 


1 


speaker, by means of large colored 


ers, demonstrated how gardens in 


States would have be« n extremel) 


flower post- 
the United 


limited 


in 


without the world to draw 
upon. As the 
flowers were shown, the speaker presented in- 


charm and _ beauty 


some of most familiar garden 
teresting data from those countries or parts of 


the world in which they originated. 


Organize Band 
KALIsPELL, Mont.—Kalispell citizens are ob- 
serving the 
juvenile band, recently organized by the Kali- 
ell Rotary Club. 


with great interest progress of a 


Welcome New Residents 


THOMPSONVILLE, Conn.—One hundred and 
fifty new citizens, entering the employ of ag 
local factory, were guests at a “get acquainted” 
Thompsonville Rotary 


Club. Aside from serving as a formal welcome 


party sponsored by the 
to the town, the gathering was also arranged to 


acquaint the new residents with some of the 


town’s outstanding characteristics. 


X’s Are Y’s 

West Point, Miss.—So delighted were thi 
teen former members of the West Point Rotary 
Club with its tenth anniversary meeting to which 
they were invited, that two of them made ap- 
plication for re-instatement immediately. Several 
others indicated their intention of coming “back 
to the fold” soon. Gold buttons were presented 
to President Arthur Dugan, Albert Simmons, 
and Ben Norris for their ten years of perfect, 
attendance. 
Stafford vs. Stafford 
Rotarians of Stafford, Eng- 
land, and Stafford, Kans., are friendly 
an attendance and membership extension con- 
test. This has already led to considerable cor- 
respondence and a greater interest here in Eng- 
lish affairs. 


STAFFORD, Kans. 
rivals in 


$40,000 for Cripples 

Braprorp, Pa.—From the time of its organi- 
zation in 1921, the Bradford Rotary Club has 
devoted a great deal of effort to crippled children 
and to date has contributed more than $40,000 
for their care. A few years ago, Bradford Ro- 
tarians were instrumental in organizing the 
McKean County Society for Crippled Children, 
of which the Rotary Clubs of Kane and Port 


Photo: Kaufma 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Rotarians were proud to see their local Boys’ Band represented at the Chicago Centuy 
of Progress Exposition recently, especially so since the Rotary club was instrumental in starting the Pitt 
ub and because Rotarian David McCahill provided the instruments for this fine aggre; 


Allegany are also members. The bud 
society’s work is $6,000 a year. Just 
Bradford Rotary Club held a ‘used 
which netted $1,100 for the work ot 


Rotary Park 

Casper, Wyo.—When a nearby m 
was about to be sold for commerci 
Casper Rotarians purchased it and 
to the people of Casper for their en 


Cavernous Dining Hall 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Amid fant: 
and stalagmites, in a mile and a ha 


Knoxville Rotarians recently h 
and ladies’ night meeting attended 


from Lenoir City, Morristown, a1 


Lawn Bowling 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The Buffalo L 
Club of which a number of mem! 
tarians, with 


cup which was won at Hamilton, Ont 


is displaying justifi 


State Fair Meeting 

CauiF. — Thirty R 
were represented at the recent State | 
of the Sacramento Rotary Club. Th 
present. One club, Colusa, sent 35 1 


SACRAMENTO, 


miles. 


Buy Inhalator 
LAFAYETTE, La.—Purchase of an 
device to aid in resuscitating thos 
by smoke, is being made by Lafayett 
for presentation to the city fire 
Members of the club have als: 


attention to a study of their local 


Joke Begot Joke 

West Point, Ga.—When the ch 
day started his program with the 
West Point Rotarians thought thi 
an opening for the regular introduc 
speaker. However, another member t 
ter story, and so one joke follow 
Not till the program was almost ove! 
Point Rotarians realize that it had 
fully planned beforehand, as an in 
more serious meetings. 


bh 


sch? 


| 


1-Fabry 
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“Ducky! ..« 


Editors: 





3 






cover cost of the October cover of TH 








RoTARIAN. 
I think it’s DUCKY! 





Everett Lewis 
( Attorney-at-Law ) 






Benton Illinois 






the Editors: 





Will you please send me two of the covers of 





October issue of the magazine? 





| have a big comfortable chair in my room at 
| 
| 





exactly the shade of the backgroun 


| the drapes have that same color in them, so 






I'll squander enough money to have one 





you'll be kind enough to send me tw 





extra One in Case one gets spoiled. 
Ros—E WANDELL 


Secretary to the President 






of Rotary International 





Montreal, Que., Canada 






Editors: 






ynth’s ROTARIAN cover is very attractive. 





ail copy as mentioned on page 56 of 





\ctober issue. 





rticle on ‘“‘Ducks de Luxe” is very en 





and is quite applicable to the way we 
hunt them in the C’lina rice fields. 
D. W. RABEyY 


(Paint Distributing ) 







S i, Georgia 





ae | 


Editors: 
cover on the October RorarIaANn is very 







but in my 4o years of shooting, I 





recollection of a duck flying on its back 





trated on the magazine cover. Am afraid 





tist was looking for color, rather than 





n the design was drawn. 
THoomas P. McConNELL 
(Collections) 







ria, B.C., Canada 






Note: If Reader-Rotarian McConnell will look 
he will find that~-Artist Lynn Bogue 
Hunt did not err. The duck is flying, not on its 
ut sIDEWAYS, a frequent happening when 
uddenly rushes into the wind or quickly 
ge its course. To the four hundred seventy 
who (up to Oct. 16) had written for 

, Editors. 












pies of this cover, thanks. 





A Promise Kept 

T Editors: 

Having in mind my promise to advise you of 
utter of interest which may be of service 
u regarding your Rotarian publication, I 

like to tell you of an incident which 

ccurred during our homeward journey. 

\fter leaving New York we visited Niagara, 

nd then made our way to Windsor which, as 

u know, is close to Detroit on the Canadian 

r. It so happened that we arrived there at 

Hotel at the Club’s luncheon hour and we 

Were invited to it. The speaker of the day was 

Walter Darker, of Brisbane, Australia, governor 

ot the 76th District. During Walter’s discourse 


i¢ mentioned that he felt ashamed of himself 

























Enclosed herewith is the required amount of 


Letters are invited from read 


new viewpoints on Rotary 

















Our Readers’ Open Forum 


ers offering comments upon articles, setting fi 


problems. They should be as brief as possible. 








} h oo 1 ¢ f “i - oy 
Inasmuch as he had tailed t lft " > 27) ( ‘~e yosces 
, : Re, OLNISE Rus sid. 
made to one of his club member Rotarian ™ 
Strahan, of Brisban To the Editors 

A tew years ago this Rotarian’s son { | I i Octob 
one of a ate t Austra san ; I R ‘ M Morgen \4 ( 
America, but sad to say, this lad t d 

? 1 1 1 a ) t i 
died and was buried in the Niagara ¢ 

| 1 , tl 
Walter had promised to visit the gra tl 

j ' Xe t \ | 
son of his friend ihis promise } r rett to — 
say he had not fulfilled and expressed S Capitalist, a 
that he had been so remi hand we sh R 

At the conclusion of the luncheon was ideals are not , \ 
asked if he could be ready in half s wit caten he. S 
three of the Windsor Rotarians desired to tal ; * , 

ivower a 

him to Niagara so that he might visit the grav \ 

. on . merida 
and thus fulfill his promise. The thr refe | I 

' , S icts l ( 
to being Ross MacKenzie, { ident; Wilt ; : 
oat 1 from thei i 

Langton, Roman Catholic Priest, and David a 
Davis, Church of England Minist ire absolut ( 

These four set out { Nia 1 idda many, China, I i S \ ca 
a distance of 263 miles, arriving that United Stat . i. | R 
night. They visited tl had 1 ot taught, it , . 

ranhe n . rr eB P } ‘ 
graphed, and returned | e the ev t me F < 
following day, doing in all ove . 

8 , : ‘ : Russian it i ’ 

Does it not speak wonders for Kota that 7 

} , \ 1 sta | I x 
such an episode as t | I 
it not also denote how unsecta ) telat : 
° ' ' ] tf 4 | 
nent is when u « the ¢ i i ( is it 1 it 
done so willingly and so nat prof it t 
kindness were an evel ada iff ( ring thi t 
Walter was thus enabled to tionality. Hi : 
and the father had 
taug in 
that his son’s grav id been it ) 
good order. 
ae ; ; ith tl ‘ | 
All these men are so modest that I 
Ly , cago S I 
possibly this may not have c 
notice, hence I take th portunit g i i 
and if yu think it of value for publicati it of national uni 
may be an interesting ite privileg t 
At J. P ARD W d 
/) ) , ' 
G ‘ ( l Think 1 uni 
Sallar tralj . 
Ballarat, Australia eae, ek a =e 
nation ha ‘ 
“ee hd 

Small Matter sileaithtie ta Se oi 
Goop FRIENDs: thought. H ' vorid ' 

re 28 of the " Ro : 

On page 35 of th THe R nations d My col 
TARIAN, you show thx of ral 

7 7 ‘ | a wrong. 
Rotarians who have made their “hole in on , 
$ ; . lo w n 1 I 1 
In the outset of the article you say, “Is the ‘hol 
in one’ club dead?”’, asks a corr nt. Tl meee OS: i sores 
aes? a _ S t } ’n 
answer is, ‘Not at a and h len¢ exposu ) irl . 

It is certainly a small matter as to w her o hand write the Con f ’ it W 
not my countenance is ever flashed to the Rotar ington, D. C., for a prospectus of the ¢ 
world through THe Rotarian, how sin echools now operating in the U.S. Th 

sem ’ lef . he request of y} lac} 
you rise to your defense, at the requ ro n such schools in the state of Washingt 
W. Ezelle, who has been secretary of the Austin a 
z Communism 1s finding it hard 
Rotary Club for many, many years, I had a pic- i ; : 
: , é = under proletariat’ Russia dictat 
ture prepared and mailed same to you on No- 
} 1 1 ier much mor wi it i ! wed un t 
vember 4th, 1932. I have naturally watched Tut ° 
Rotarian since that date and while it is possible fluence of Americas | — 
P 1; nial : 
that I may have overlooked some issue, I ha high respect of | i and n 
not seen a list of the “hole in one” group pub- tragic fish « 
lished since such time until this August issue, If there be an American proletariat, its react 
which omits the Austin representatiy to B ik : la will not be i 
2 RT.  « } 
R. B. Rossins so much by Soviet ideals as it will b 
Austin, Texas Insurance , 
ment it receive I it VN ¢ ern 
. : with } Id 
r _ . . , > ae us recognize Russia with shoul 
Note: The increasing popularity of Tue Ro : 4? 
o. «6 a , knowledging that because of our emu h 
TARIAN’S “Hole in One Club” has brought mar | , 

. rho} eo — nd ls of livir we tand uf | 
pictures. While there is a “watting list,” the pt standards of Mving ; 

: , SKINNER, M.D 
tures of Rotarian Robbins and other candid. H. H. SKINN# . 


will appear.—Edttors. 


Yakima, Wash. 


I 
rth 
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THE ROTA 


Railroad and Motor Competition 


Some further comment on the opinions of 
O. Dunn and A. ]. Brosseau, in the Septem 





“We are Morally .... Responsible” 





To the Editors: 
Regarding articles in current issue of 


THe Rorartan on the subject, “Is Motor 


Competition Unfair to the Railroads?” I 


am very decidedly on the afhrmative side. 


The American people are by heritage 


t t 


and environment believers in fair play. It 
is manifestly unfair to regulate one trans 
portation industry to death and leave the 
other unhampered entirely, and in a 
dition furnish them with right-of-way at 


public expense on which to opel il 


Disregarding all arguments advanced 
for and against in the two articles, from 
standpoint ol busin« SS, right and wrong, 
there is a greater reason why action 
should be taken to curb the size of thes 
vehicles, regulate hours of service, and 
fitness of operators. Each day the As 
sociated Press gives the reasons in every 


State of the Country. Men, women, and 
little children killed and maimed for 
Lethargy on our part concerning this con 
dition is almost criminal, and morally 
makes us parties to the terrible condition 
which exists. 
E. H. Power 

Railroad Transportation O peration 

Member Rocky Mount Rotary Club 
Rocky Mount, i ES GF 





“More Sinned Against Than 


AY nning 





To the Editors: 

Mr. Brosseau’s article “Is Motor Com- 
petition Unfair to the Railroads” fails to 
change my views on the subject and I am 
still in the YES class. I find nothing in the 
article which in any way affords the 
Trucks the right to use the highways for 
personal gain. Could and would the truck 
companies build and maintain highways 
over which to operate, maintain their 
present rates, establish and man stations 
in towns and cities, pay licenses in each, 
and accept for transportation anything 
offered, whether great or small from 
point of origin to destination. 

The railroads have done and are doing 
all of these things. The truck companies 
pay personal property taxes on only the 
vehicles in use and nothing on lines over 
which they operate, and all other taxes 
for their own benefit. Note in this article 
taxes paid by motor vehicles: this evi- 
dently covers privately owned cars as well 


as trucks. Why not segregate the trucks 
from private cars when making a state- 
ment of this nature? 

What would become of our Schools, 
Government, and Police and Fire Pro- 
tection if we depended on the truck com- 
panies to furnish the wherewithal in 
taxes. The truck is necessary and is here 
to stay; then why not put them under the 
same restrictions as the railroads or re 
lease the railroads from the rigid laws 
governing them and allow them to enjoy 
the same privileges that the truck is now 
enjoying. Having been in the railroad 
service for nearly forty years I know 
their ways and must say at this time they 
are “More sinned against than sinning.” 

J. B. Rew 
Secretary, Rotary Club 


Batesburg, S. C. 





“Free Pickup and Delivery Service” 





To the Editors: 

I read with very great interest the 
articles by A. J. Brosseau and Samuel O. 
Dunn. Being a railway man [ naturally 
agree with a great deal Mr. Dunn has to 
say. I feel, however, that we are to a large 
extent responsible for our present plight, 
inasmuch as we have ignored the compe- 
tition to a large extent. We are gradually 


Several hundred Rotary 
clubs in the United States 
and Canada sponsor and 
otherwise take an active in- 
terest in 4-H Club work. 
The 12th annual National 
Boys and Girls Club Con- 
gress to be held in connec- 
tion with the International 
Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago, December 2 to 9,is 
therefore of special interest 
to them. Twelve hundred 
4-H Club boys and girls will 
attend this year. Here is 
shown Jean Leake, South 
Dakota “high man” in the 
1932 Junior Live Stock Judg- 
ing Contest, with Carl 
Moore, Michigan (left) sec- 
ond high scorer, and How- 
ard Held,lowa(right) third 


in contest. 


adopting the necessary measur 
really believe will eventually 
great deal of our lost traffic and | 
convinced that trafic can be ha 
rails more economically than a 
way, and it is only necessary for 
ways to devise means whereby t: 
be handled with sufficient speed 
correspondingly low rates to s 
desired results. 

In this territory we have put int 
express rates with free pickup 
livery service, using first, secon 
and fourth-class freight rates, and 
sults have been most gratifying. \\ 
still to overcome the obstack 
frequent train service on many 
lines, but I believe that this will | 
come by putting into service li; 
economically operated motive unit 
possibly the ability to travel both 
and road, which would enabk 
and delivery service without cost 
ferring or delay thereby. 

I sincerely hope you will succ« 
curing further discussion on t! 
important subject in THe Rorari 


Yours sincerely, 


A. S. Repr 


Secretary, Rota 
Weyburn, Sask. 
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Recovery Questions & Answers 


By Willard 4. Kiplinger’ 


A AM no oracle. I am a reporter who, from the 
vantage point of the capital of the United States, ob- 
serves What is happening and from it endeavors to 
deduce trends, policies, consequences. 

American business men are asking many questions 
these transitional days. Those that follow are typical; 
my answers to them are a sincere and realistic at 
tempt to give the information desired. 


Will the United States have inflation? 

Yes, in my opinion, but not through quantities of 
fiat money (greenbacks). The agricultural interests 
are not really for currency inflation. Their talk of it 
is a smoke-screen for dollar devaluation, which they 
really want. Remember that the treasury is dead set 
against greenbacks and that President Roosevelt 
knows that “sound money” will be the Republican 


issue in 1936. He hasn’t forgotten 1806. 


How will inflation come? 

Price fixing schemes have not worked out well in 
raising prices so I look for the next step to be vigor- 
ous credit expansion. It started, you remember, early 
in September. This is frankly an experiment to stimu- 
late business. If it fails, direct inflation may follow. 


How will this inflation by credit expansion come? 

In many ways. The Federal Reserve Bank will soon 
begin purchasing g government securities on the open 
market, probably at the rate of 100 millions a week. 
This will bring fresh cash to commercial banks. 
They, feeling easier, will again lend an ear to “good 
risks.’ The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC) will grant credit to mortgage companies, thus 
eventually getting government capital translated into 
short-term commercial credit. Many communities 
will benefit as their middle-merit banks (not first- 
class banks who don’t need to) sell preferred stocks 
tothe RFC. They thus respond to a so-called patriotic 
appeal—and save their faces. Too, the government’s 
credit tendency now is relax bankers on lending. 
And don’t forget that the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion (FCA) is taking over farm mortgages as fast as 
possible. This helps thaw the banks and relieves the 
farmer mortgagor of current carrying charges. 

Another smeatbility. is a new government national 
bank for governmental banking. It’s now under con- 
sideration and will make lisence six months hence. 


Adapted by special permission from recent public remarks 


Presenting fact and comment from 
a trained Washington observer on 
the state of America’s effort to 


stimulate business and industry. 


The government will go as deep into banking as is 
necessary to make the desired volume of business. 
[ look for a very different banking set up within five 
years. The government really wants to own a share 
in banks and will do it through purchase of een 
stocks. The RFC will direct weak banks into merger 

yuidat ed ; 


id cli cat 


The very weak banks will be 
up within a year, 

Will inflation also come through using more silver? 
. Why? It’s not 
Just read 


As an incidental form of it 
necessary to go into the economics of it, 
statements from silver senators of the West. To quiet 
them down, more silver will be used in our currency 
about. | 


system. But not enough to worry 


H.., far will the dollar be devalued? 
I don’t know. It depends on agreement with Eng- 
looks as though Wash- 


ington will be for devaluation to 50 or 55 cents. 


land and domestic prices. It 


But commodity prices will rise’ 

Most certainly. The government has this objective 
and the power to achieve it. Look for it during the 
next six months. 

The government pressure is concentrated on pro- 
ducing capital goods right now: Housing for work- 
men in fringes of city, slum clear: ince, crossing elimi- 


nations, steel rails, locomotives, c: irs, 


Will this stimulate building? 

I look for a building boom in the spring, financed 
by public money if necessary. Construction wages are 
being kept low and the National Recovery Admin- 
istration code for the industry is indefinitely post- 
poned, perhaps for a year. The government knows 
that we can’t get out of the depression unless our 


1] 


most depressed industry is revived, especially resi- 


if asked, is 
Will the new capital stock tax be discontinued 
when prohibition is repealed ? 


dential buil« ling. My advice, Build now. 


In my opinion no. I expect to see it reénacted. 
And that goes for the excess profits tax too. They 
were put on with the idea of being repealed when 
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prohibition went, but I think Washington is going 
“to pull a fast one” and keep both. 

Is there a likelihood of a federal sales tax? 

Many reasons indicate there 1s not. 

Is there an effort to fix the percentage at which 
debts shall be liquidated? 

Under the Hoover administration there was a 
tendency in this direction, but not now. Hoover en- 
couraged deflation and the writing down of debts. 
Roosevelt is for piling debts higher, hoping to stim- 
ulate business, to wiggle through somehow, and to 
pay up when we're wealthier, It’s doubtful if the 
debts en masse ever will be fully paid. 


Bu we should expect an increase in taxes? 

The government’s reconstruction plans cost money. 
Guesses run from 5 to 12 billions. Mine is 10. Prob- 
ably the public debt will reach 30 billions in 1934. 
Its war-time peak was 25. The government’s budget 
is not balanced, currently. Instead, we have adopted 
the scheme of separating running expenses from the 
capital outlays. A substantial disas of the reconstruc- 
tion costs will be repaid eventually. Perhaps a half, 
certainly not more. But count on an increase in fed- 


eral taxes for five or ten years. Also local and state. 


But is the National Recovery 
(NRA) really succeeding? 

That 7s a big question. Our business index was at 
its lowest at 60. In July it jumped to 98 (the 1923-5 
average is taken as 100, normal). In August it eased 
to 92, and into the middle 80’s in September. Octo- 
ber saw a further loss. December should see an up- 
turn, slow probably. 

But wouldn't we come back without an NRA? 


Administration 


Undoubtedly there is a world-wide business im- 
provement. It started slowly in 1932. The United 
States went along with it for a while, then bogged 
down, due to our political uncertainties of a year 
ago. Some of the improvement in recent months is 
attributable to natural economic causes rather than 
to political measures. I think, however, the modified 
(and it is being modified) NRA program will help 
materially in stabilizing business within a year. 

How long will the NRA last? 

The idea represented by it will be permanent, that 
is, the idea of government direction of business. We 
are going through the stage of building a new sys- 
tem. Blunders are, of course, being made, but within 
a couple of years we will have echoaninil off a lot of 
experimental and emergency features. 


Suppose current recovery experiments fail? 
Some think we shall go to communism. I do not. 
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It seems more likely that we shall then tu: 
more positive form of dictatorship than \ 
That would be in the direction of f. 
I do not expect it. 


have. 
Personally, 

Aren't strikes increasing? 

Yes. Many of them, however, are not regula: 
strikes. The regular union leaders are, on th: 
against strikes. They can warn, but can’t 
Fe ee Great activity 1s reported among |[.\\.\V, 
and other radical groups. 

Most strikes seem to come from the worke: 
lief that the NRA promised them much more n 
and much shorter hours, The employer is ground 
between the stone of higher pay rolls and inability 
to get credit to finance them on the one side and 
the continuance of price-depressing competition on 
the other. 


How many men in the United States are now 
unemployed? 

The Washington guess is 10 million. It is said that 
jobs for two millions have been found since 


NRA started. 


Won't we always have unem ployment? 


e 


Yes, for labor-saving machinery and improved in. 
dustrial methods are increasing. My belief is that 
we shall have four or five million out of work for 
the next ten years. 

Is the three-day week coming? 

Not for a long time. I won’t subscribe to the philos- 
ophy that men want to work the shortest possib 
day. I think that most of them want to work much 
of thetime. There have been some rumors of a 30-hour 
week by executive proclamation. In my opinion, 
won’t have it within the next three months, at leas: 


Wir will the NRA be able to pass on new 
codes of practice now being framed? 

For big industries, in a very short time. For the 
relatively little industries I think it will take up to 
five years. That is the reason we have the new sys- 
tem of blanket codes, master codes, and all inclusive 
codes that get everything in one industry. 

Is the buying public amply protected under the 
NRA? 

The orthodox critical view is that it is not. I think 
that is short sighted. No matter how prices are raised 
by agreement, you can’t hold up the consumer very 
long. If you raise the price of pork, he will eat bee!. 
If beef goes up, he will turn to beans. There's too 
much sentimental talk about the “forgotten con- 
sumer” these days. Generally speaking, the consumer 
can take care of himself. 
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Manhattan Salvage 
‘ontinued from page 28] 
broken rhythm, without meaning, 
f meaning. 
propped against the knob, he 
into the darkness. Through one 
igh-set square of window he saw 
ys splashed with light, the curl of 
m. patches of utter black. Gradually, 
in, the diffused gloom hardened it- 
nto fixed shapes, the bed, the dress- 
Yes, the 
was something on the table. 
aned over it. It was there- 
|, pressed down flat, sharp angled, 


table. 
Cly- 
squarely 


chair, the table. 


ething regular and even and dimly 
- in a blur of shadows that reached 
into the very night of a great and 
nfused city. 
He 


second he 


But perhaps he was mistaken. 
For a 
turned away. When he should look back 


be mistaken. 


it white thing would not be there. He 
as sure of that. His eyes— The half 
cht had deceived him. Now it would 
e gone. But it wasn’t. He reached out 
touch it with a timid finger. 
So she had dared! The cunning wretch, 
g till knew 
it it must do to him, waiting tll she 


she what it would, 
new that he could not face her again, 
th excuses, lies, evasions, those bits of 
red gayety, of feeble masquerade, 
those stories of his former greatness, his 
littering high-towered hopes. 

Who was she anyway to set herself 
rainst him? Hadn't he been for years 
the senior, the head salesman at Bentley 
nd Sons, Ltd., on Fifth? Hadn’t he 
stood by in the panic of ’o07, accepted a 
cut, doubled his work, and hadn’t the 
firm pulled through? Hadn't the man- 
ager invited him at least once a year to 
lunch with him at the Brevoort? There 
was canape, sauterne, a filet mignon, per- 
haps, a choice cigar and all that. Wasn’t 
Bentley and Son the best of its kind on 
the Avenue? It had tone and restraint. 
None of your flashy stuff for Bentley. 
They knew their trade. 


= ELY Bentley and Son couldn’t be 


blamed for the depression. The manager 


had been very kind. He had given 
Clyters a month’s wage. They were so 
sorry. They would miss him greatly. He 
had been with them so long. Would he 
like a reference? They would do any- 
thing possible for him. Clyters could 
recall every word on that sheet he had 
Now presented so many times in vain— 
‘aman of unquestioned integrity—faith- 
tul service—unfailing courtesy, etc., etc.” 
That was he—S. Pendleton Clyters, born 
‘am Clyters at Fishkill Landing on the 
Hudson. No one but his sister knew that 


he had enlarged his name—a _ business 
necessity, he explained to her. Of course, 
once on the Avenue, one must fit him- 
self to the Avenue. 

Well, the landlady would never have 
the chance again to look at him with a 
curl of the lip, a thick nasty lip at that! 
She would never shoot him again with a 


Who 


An immigrant and 


look from those little blue eyes! 
vas she anyway? 
the daughter of an immigrant—scarcely 
able to speak good New York, who said 
“yah—yah” and goose-stepped up and 
down the long stairs in padded slippers 
and a dressing gown. She belonged to 
the East Twenties and that told the story. 

He would show her how men of his 
sort could meet calamity. She knew how 
he had yielded, meekly enough in the 
open, but within a furnace seven times 
hotter. He had gone from room to room, 
Hadn’t she almost 


the 


from flight to flight. 
She had, in fact, in 
the 


forced him? 


end. There was first front—over- 


"em, running water, a 
folding screen. Best in the house—that 
A few hands 


of whist or poker of an evening. A thea 


stuffs, plenty of 
was. Those were the days. 


ter. A little supper party with a couple 
of girls. His sister had visited him. She 
liked that room. 

Then this damned thing they called 
the depression. What was it all about? 
A wage cut, and more work. Well, then 
he got the sack. No use going into that. 
Now when his money was far gone—all 
his painfully gathered savings—she had 
chased him up here. But this was the 
end. There was no cheap penthouse here 
for a poor salesman fleeing before a 
landlady’s wrath. 

Finally he had turned on the light in 
that fourth floor rear. No, he wouldn’t 
read her note. He knew what was in it. 
Sealed at that. 
Sealed in a 


He could see the very 
words. soiled, creased en- 
velope too. Did he deserve that? He 
could see her thick, sloppy tongue on 
the flap. Sealed it would remain. 

The Gladstone bag? Yes, it was un- 
der the table. He would look about town 
for a few days. Christmas was at hand. 
Someone would want an extra salesman. 
His few books, his trunk? They must 
stay. She could sell His 
would be getting the house ready for 
Christmas. Yes, he would need those 
brushes. One must keep up appearances. 
His sister wasn’t young any more. 
Gloves? Of course. She would be al- 
most sixty now. Neckties, several, at 
least. Her husband? Clyters never did 
quite fancy him. They didn’t pair. 
Shirts? Well, a half dozen at least. He 


them. sister 


liked that 


1] 
old, old—weil, neve 


call his name—very, very rich any 
he alwa wore lavender stripes. Ann’s 
loo 


(nna 


Just as 


} 1 1 
uways wore solid COLOTS, 


husband 
much blue. His taste was ghastly. 
came to the city. He never did. 
well. He 


over him. 


had buttermilk splashed all 
Heavy underwear? Of course, 


Ann’s 


He was hearty 


all three. He blew on his fingers. 
husband had no finish. 
There the bag was full. But 


It folded 


but crude. 


he must have his light raincoat. 


small and was so smart. 

There, he’d show them all—even that 
man at the Bureau. Go to an institu 
The thought both appalled and 


Institution—indeed! 


tion! 
enraged him. 

For two hours Clyters waited, sitting 
Roomers came 
The 


Tower chimes threw solemn voices across 


in the little, cold room. 


and went. Doors slammed. Gas 


the darkened roofs, a wilderness of chim 


neys and heavy shadows. Eastward and 


westward heavy trucks rumbled away 


into no-man’s land. He could hear faintly 


the rush of “el” trains on Third. here 
suppressed gavyety, the 


and 


was laughter 


voices of girls men. 

I. WAS near midnight. 
high panes he saw 
like the gle im of a snowflake. He put 


and 


Against the 
an occasional flicker 
on his heavy overcoat stood for a 
moment before the mirror. 

No, he had no regrets. He had been 
a gentleman. He was still a gentleman. 
He had traditions. His hair might be 


His 


cheeks were hollow but not too pale at 


slightly gray but it was not thin. 


that. His figure was straight, the figure 


He looked at the letter. It 
could stay where it was. He wanted to 


of a man. 
get away from it, before it could utter 
its message. He opened his door quietly, 
turned out the light, picked up the heavy 
bag, closed the door, and went his way 
gently down the long flight. There he 
stopped to rest and listen for voices be- 
low stairs. He heard old lady To!boy’s 
clock utter a full measure or two. As he 
closed the street door, a burst of snow 
fell upon him, clung to his coat. He 
shook it off, and disappeared in the 
shadows that hung below the el. The 
Gas Tower clock beat a long, inexorable 
rhythm into the New York night. 

Of course, I never saw Clyters again, 
but, as I have told you, Arnold Genther 
found him in a flop-house far down the 
Bowery. But this was unknown to me 
when I received a reply from his sister. 
The warmth of it sent me flying to 
Clyters. She said she had sent a message 
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to him too, by a fric nd. The landlady 
shrugged her shoulders. (¢ lyters had dis- 
appeared. There was a letter for him 
too. A gentleman had brought it. She 
hoped it was a job. Poor Mr. Clyters! 


She felt so sorry for him. He could have 
that room indefinitely without charge— 
if he came back. She shook her head. 
Later when Genther repeated his story, 
I recognized what fear and loneliness 
and sensitiveness had done to Clyters. 
He had built his landlady into a cruel 
bogey. 

Days passed. I may as well admit that 
I had to. 


students, college men, 


I forgot Clyters. There were 


more like him 


salesmen, managers, 


artists, 


druggists, cooks, a never-ending stream, 


reporters, 


each a personality with- an absorbing 


story of struggle, of survival, of a con- 
test waged day and night against the 
powers and principalities of darkness and 
defeat. I learned to forgive them for 
begging, for lying so long as they fought 
against the negation of personality, so 
long as they beileved in themselves. 

There was something magnificent in 
their defiance of all gods, both good and 


evil. 


I. CAME about rather casually, the 
final episode. Genther was in my office, 
and was about to leave. 

“Oh, you remember old Clyters? He’s 
gone to the country.” 

“What,” I gasped. “You know him?” 
Saw him here first. We sat 
I knew him when I 


“Sure. 
together out there. 
saw him on the Bowery at the flop-house. 
Spoke to him in the reading room. He 
didn’t remember me. But I talked to 
him. He was sick. Looked it too. Up- 
stairs I saw him again in the shower 


room. a bundle of 


Gad, he was just 
bones and he coughed damnably. He 
I fol- 


lowed him to his room, asked him if 


was feeble—just about done in. 


there was anything I could do for him. 

“And he talked to you.” 

“Sure. He opened up quite a bit. I 
saw him every night for several days. I 
had a little work, you know, and I was 
staying there to save my money. Lucky 
for him I did too.” 

“Yes?” 


“He was sick. I thought he would 


cash, in, sure. He wanted me to sit there 
with him at night, and I did. He talked 
about his life, his sister, a lot of things.” 

And then Genther went on to tell me 
what I have already told you about his 
last night on East 18th and the flight 
into the snow. We fitted the pieces into 
the puzzle. 

“Well, whether he got his sisters’ letter 
or not, he started for her town, and | 
hope he’s there. If he isn’t, I’m sure. he’s 
dead. I figured it was get him home, or 
he would die there of a broken heart, of 
the thought that no one needed him, 
that his usefulness was ended. Besides, 
he had no strength left, and his money 
was all but gone. Said he had just a 
couple of dollars left.” 

He went on to tell how he had talked, 
they had talked about the old home. He 
had tried to draw a picture of a wel- 
come, of need for his help, of companion- 
ship. Finally it got Clyters. 

““Now I’m going to see that you 
Genther went on to me 
““But you must do as 


reach home,’ ” 
in his narrative. 
I say.’ 
for two days. 


He promised. I made him rest 
I fed him with more 
stories about the sun going down behind 
the Catskills and all that. He began to 
like it.” 

Just before Christmas, one night, after 
a day for him of pounding pavements, 
the round of the docks, the employment 
his clothes, everything he had that he 
offices, Genther told Clyters to put on all 
could wear. After a good supper at 
Kelly’s, they went down Spring to the 
Broadway Sub. They were off. At Van 
Cortlandt Park, the end of the line, they 
struck down eastward toward the river. 
Yonkers was just above them. Pretty 
soon they were out beyond the residence 
section and on the Central tracks. 

“I had been to that siding before. I 
had caught an upstate freight there, one 
that goes out every night around eleven,” 
he went on. “Fortunately it wasn’t tco 
cold—just crispy. We couldn’t travel 
fast. Clyters was too weak. He stum- 
bled frequently. Finally I decided that 
it was best to leave him in a safe spot 
where no one would see him while I 
made my way out across the tracks and 
located that freight. When I came back 
he had slumped down into a heap. I 


Campus Envoys Extraordinary 


[Continued from page 38| 

ington, never fails to speak gratefully 
of his college days; Kalaw, international 
authority on the islands, graduate of 
Michigan, is dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts of the University of the Philip- 
pines; Bocobo, widely known champion 
of moral reform and dean of the Uni- 


versity Law School, is a product of Indi- 
ana University; Judge Santos, of North- 
western University, is highly respected as 
secretary of justice of the Filipino gov- 
ernment. In short, the “Who’s Who” of 
the Philippines, looks like an abridged 
compilation of alumni records of lead- 
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thought first he might be di ( 
tainly he could never walk a 
tracks and switches and kee; 
open for all that might happen. 

we had to move fast. Our pat! 
under a huge searchlight that 
place like day. 

“Well, there was one chance. 
him up in my arms, and started, 
know now how I ever did it. For 
he didn’t struggle—not a move. He w. 
like a baby. I almost ran with him 4 
get away from that searchlight. 

“Once I 
thought we were both going down su; 
in a heap on a mess of rods. But we 
didn’t. Tired! I was exhausted when y 
reached that caboose. I had fixed j 
with that trainman. We lifted Cly 
aboard and settled him carefully into 
bench. 

“Then I shoved off, back to Broadwa 
and the Bowery as fast as I co 


stumbled on a switch. | 


B coke at him in admiration. Her 
was another of those things I could | 
forget, an unexpected act of frie: 
and sacrifice from out of a flop-| 

the Bowery where the el trains 1 
and night and dark shadows gather ab 
the gaunt pillars and_ platfori 
where the wretched and forgot: 
the earth gather. Genther sat th 

ing, radiant in health and spirit 
picked up his hat. 

“Wait,” I said. “Here comes t! 
Eagerly I looked the enveloyx 
There it was—the postmark—"| 
Landing.” I tore it open. The si; 
—S. Pendleton Clyters, done wit 
and precision. 

“My God—he got there!” Genther 
claimed. 

I glanced at the message. There wer 
words that could not be repeated « 
to Genther. I did not want him to know 
yet the depth of this man’s sorrow and 
despair. Genther had still a hard road 
before him. But at the end of the letter 
there were these words which | read 
aloud: 

“I wish I knew how to locate Arno! 
Genther. Tell him, if you ever sce | 
that he is the best friend I ey 
My sister is alone now. She s. 
needs me here and [ shall stay.” 


ing universities and colleges of th 
United States. 

Modern methods of transportation, 
commerce, and banking have been 1” 
troduced in China and Japan by men 
like Sun Fo, of the class of ’16 at the 
University of California, son of Sun Yat 
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At General Aguinaldo’s home near Manila. The author is at the 
extreme left. At the General's left is his daughter, a former student 





Wellesley. Her brother was a student at West Point, and her 


and is an American university graduate. 


Sen; C. C. Wang, former president of 

China Eastern Railway, trained at 
Yale, and Wisconsin; K. P. 
Chen, of Ohio Wesleyan, manager of 


1uINOILS, 


the Shanghai Commercial Savings Bank; 
H. Y. Moh, of the class of ’13 at the 
University of Illinois, vice-minister of 
ndustries, and Dr. Dan, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
head of the great Mitsui Company. 

In the realm of social service and re- 
ligion, Kagawa of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, and David Yui, of Harvard, 
have attained world-wide recognition. 
As skilful diplomats and interpreters of 
East to West, none excel Viscount 
Kaneko, of Harvard; Wellington Koo 
of Columbia; Count Kabayama of Am- 
herst; and Hu Shih and Alfred Sze, both 
of Cornell. 

Pioneers of modern agriculture in 
Turkey are Nouman, of Kansas Agri- 


trained at 


cultural College and the University of 
Nebraska, recently in the United States 
as special representative of the president 
of Turkey, and Shukri Hussein, M. S., 
of Cornell, now a professor at Robert 
College. 

A fascinating book could be written 
about the romantic story of public health 
promoted by selected graduates from 
Asia and Latin America, trained in our 
best medical centers, through the gen- 
erous provision of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

The status of women in the Orient 
has been profoundly affected by the ini 
tiative and genius of Western-trained 
leaders. The whole world has heard of 
these—Madam Tsuda, of Bryn Mawr; 
Dr. Nitobe, of Johns Hopkins, and 
Madam Sun Yat Sen of Georgia Wes- 
founder of the 


leyan, wife of the 


Chinese republic. 


The Way with Crime 


[Continued from page 11] 


know it. Class distinction, based upon 
wealth rather than achievement, is the 
root of the crime problem. Had America 
remained true to its primary object in the 
pursuit of “life, liberty, and happiness,” 
we probably would not have to struggle 
with foreign debts, the NRA, process 
taxes, and what not. Nor would millions 
of our people be starving in the midst of 
plenty. Where happiness and security are 
matters of barter, men will seek the best 
and easiest bargain. 

The criminal, as I have knows him 


during a close association of almost thirty 
years, is a very human person. There is 
nothing strange in his make-up. He start- 
ed out on his career with no antipathy 
toward society. His first defection came 
from the urge to be like “the other fel- 
low.” Lacking that “other fellow’s” adapt- 
ability, he sought and found detours that 
took him away from beaten paths. 

The criminal became anti-social when 
society cast him out. It’said to him, in 
effect: “You have failed us, you have not 
obeyed our precepts, therefore you shall 
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In seeking to estimate the significance 
of student ambassadors, let us remember 
that they belong to that influential class 
who think, write, and speak; that their 
impressions and testimony are 


accept 


in full by their relatives and_ friends 


“back home.” If they suffer discrimina 


tion at the steamship pier, in restau 
rants, in theaters, and at churches; if 
they are shouted at or treated with dis 
courtesy; if no friendly hand is extended 
to them in their lonely hours of distress 
and misfortune, the host nation will be 


heralded abroad 


Bia: humblest of the guest students 


may hold the greatest promise. He 


as boasting hypocrites 


Day 


be one who, because in Satistying a 


thirst for education he has sacriticed 
family and caste advantages, now d 

menial tasks to pay for his tuition, board 
and room. Others are of the elite in 
their homeland, assured of a position of 
power and trust immediately upon their 


return. Not long ago, for example, stud) 


ing in North American universities were 


members of Siam’s roval family, and 
sons of the presidents of Panama, Mex 
ico, and Argentina. 

“As these guest students go, so v ill 
their nations,” a college speaker recently 
declared. Evidence warrants his prophe- 
cy. Surely if the peace depends upon 
envoys of the 


goodwill, the student 


world—1o0,000 from 100 nations in the 
United States alone!—-present a supreme 
opportunity for promoting international 
understanding through fellowship. 

At Madison, Wisconsin, and at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and elsewhere Ro 
tarians are doing a splendid service by 
definite programs such as week-end visits 
in homes, but the possibilities are hardly 
scratched. Every college city and town 
having students from other lands has 
its own opportunity to make a distinctive 
contribution to a new and warless world 


order. 


be marked as a failure! You shall have 
no further part in our institutions.” Self 
preservation compelled him to maintain 
himself by trick and device. In this, he 
made use of the very agencies that society 
created for its own protection. Of these, 
the law became his strongest weapon, th 
lawyer his best friend. 

Designed originally as a bulwark 
against tyranny and oppression, the law 
has become a protection to the criminal 
against interference with his chosen avo 


cation. He turned its provisions to his 














Here is a little-known side of life in a large penitentiary, the general view of 


' : 
the clothing department, whe 


advantage and established himself into a 
symbol of martyrdom fighting, alone, the 
power of government. “The law says I 
am innocent, he insisted,“until you prove 
me guilty. Now do your damndest.” 

innocence before the 


America still regard 


This fiction of 
law, which we in 
in awesome homage, is the solid wall be- 
hind which crime and the criminal have 
stood entrenched against every effort 
toward suppression. 

In our fight on crime, the criminal 
takes the first round by default. He may 
stand mute, as of right, in the face of ac 
cusation and most condemning evidence. 
Most illogical of all our traditions is the 
one that forbids prosecution upon evi- 
dence and statements voluntarily supplied 
by the accused. It has happened, of course, 
that such statements are incredible and 


misleading. 


Thu RE was the fellow who came into 
court with the startling revelation that he 
had murdered a girl. He described the 
crime in detail. Subsequent investigation 
seemed to corroborate his story. A girl 
had been shot, and the crime committed 
exactly as the prisoner related. He was 
indicted, and brought to trial. Friends 
from his home town, a thousand miles 
removed, heard about his predicament. 
At the they forward and 


trial came 


proved to the satisfaction of court and 
jury that the man was lying. Competent 
evidence proved that on the day of the 


underwear, shirts, and trousers are made. 


murder he was at home. He could not 
have been the murderer. Much against 
the prisoner’s will, and in the face of his 
repeated and insistent “confession,” he 
was acquitted. 

But all that happened a hundred years 
ago. Times have changed since then. 

The first step for an effectual and per- 
manent check on crime, is a check on 
criminals. The opposition of lawyers not- 
withstanding, our penal code must be 
rewritten to put the burden of proof of 
innocence upon the accused. The man 
standing before the bar of justice accused 
of crime, if innocent, should be allowed 
to tell his story and enabled, even at the 
cost of the state, to prove his statement. 
He should be made to tell of his actions 
at the time of the alleged crime, and com- 
pelled to verify them, in the same manner 
and degree as the state now attempts to 
prove his guilt, and with equally adequate 
facilities. Cobwebbed and intricate pro- 
cedure in our criminal courts must be 
abolished and in its place the issue of 
guilt or innocence should be clearly 
defined. 

Nor can time-honored and fictional 
limits of jurisdiction stand in the way 
of law enforcement. 

The twentieth century has witnessed 
in America the utter breakdown of state 
lines in our economic development. No 
one dreams of questioning President 
Roosevelt’s aim to mold the United States 
into a single economic unit. Price regula+ 
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tion, working hours, wage scale, all her 
tofore problems of purely local ad 
tration, have become national in sc 
and subject to federal regulation. Bank 
ing is largely under federal supervision, 
and indications point to still broader and 
more centralized control. 

Crime alone seems to be exempt fror 
the general advance of federal power and 
authority. Yet crime has become national 
in character and execution. It recogniz 
no state lines. Criminals in Chicago, or 
St. Louis, or even San Francisco, maj 
with impunity conspire to commit a 
crime in New York. Their underlings are 
the actual perpetrators. The state 
exempts them from prosecution. Innun 
erable acquittals result because of th« 
possibility to subpoena witnesses who 
have fled state jurisdiction. Another in 
stance where crime is a step ahead ot 
the law. 


There must be an end to this game of 
tag with crime. 

There can be no betterment of suct 
condition without an amendment to the 
federal constitution bringing all major 
crimes under the jurisdiction of federal 
authorities, either concurrently with state 
courts, or superseding them. Only mis 
taken state pride will oppose it. There 1s 
no doubt that state lines have become our 
weakest weapon in the fight with crime. 

The national government must assume 
full responsibility in every field that al- 
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peace of the community. It is 


T sot enough for a local district attorney to 
l jaye criminals outside his jurisdiction, 

_ ¢- the state to rid itself of undesir- 
' es by scaring them across the border. 


Distan is no bar to criminals, it should 
+ be to enforcing agencies. Experience 
bas proven that the federal arm is more 
aia than local authority. It is less sus- 
ceptib! to undue influence and moves 
more surely and faster. It is more imper- 
nal. Federal crime has not increased in 


the same proportion as have crimes of 
purely local jurisdictions. Nor has the 
unholy alliance with politics been charged 
against federal judiciary. 

“These are salient features of a reor- 
ganized front against crime. They do not, 
however, tell the whole story. 

Laws, alone, however numerous and 
punitive, will not solve the crime prob- 
lem. We have had too much law and too 


little judgment. 





I has been amusing of late to read the 
many suggestions for suppression pro- 
posed by responsible and well meaning 
ofiicials. In desperation they would turn 
back the pages of history and restore puni- 
tive measures of the eighteenth century— 
death, logging, banishment. Perhaps we 
shall hear, as well, of branding, ducking, 
the stone press, and other favorites of old. 
\ grand jury submits a_ presentment 


mending a public whipping post for 
linquent youngsters as a panacea for 
venile crime. As if any of these were 
new and untried! 

In ancient times, when petty thievery 
was punishable by death, the complain- 
ant in a criminal prosecution was directed 
to execute the judgment and himself hang 
the convicted thief. If he was too soft 
hearted, he was expected to get another 
todo the job. Failing in that, he was im- 
prisoned with the doomed man until the 
ment of the court was satisfied and 


ido 
udg 
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the hanging accomplished. Criminal 
prosecution was then an affair between 
the complainant and the accused. 

lo a large extent that theory still pre- 
vails. Though the people, through their 
constituted government, are the nominal 
parties in interest, the general public re- 
gards the prosecution as essentially the 
personal affair of the injured party. Time 
alter time, as I examine commitment 
papers that accompany prisoners when 
they are admitted to Sing Sing, I find the 
notation, “complainant desires that the 
defendant be punished.” That desire 
lands the prisoner in prison for a long 
term. 

The fact is, however, that, regardless of 
the injury sustained by an individual, all 
crime must be measured by the injury 


to society. It is the peace of the commun 
ity that is endangered. All crime must be 
dealt with accordingly. The crime act, 
therefore, cannot be treated from a strictly 
legal aspect. In every case, the interests 
of society must be considered. It is a social 
problem, with which every citizen is inti 
mately concerned. There is a marked dif 
ference between the legal and social aspect 
of the problem. The former concerns it 
self with crime only after its commission. 
The latter seeks avoidance and preven- 
tion. The former is the peculiar responsi- 
bility of the police and prosecutor. The 
latter the affair of every member of the 
community. 

The social aspect of crime is wholly 
distinct from its legal status. It differen- 
tiates criminals rather than crimes. It rec- 
ognizes and weighs motives, and distin 
guishes between the man who attempts a 
robbery with a loaded revolver and the 
boy who runs riot with a toy pistol, both 
guilty of similar offenses. It places in 
wholly different categories, the man who 
steals a loaf of bread to bring home to 
his hungry and waiting children, and the 
burglar who seeks no other means of 
livelihood. It appreciates the fact that 
while no man is born to crime, environ 
ment and circumstances often mold im- 
mature minds into desperate and vicious 
criminals for whom there is no hope of 
correction. 

I recall the case of the discharged pris- 
oner who was saved from a relapse into 
crime. “It was a nickel that did it!” he 
told me later, “my last nickel.” He used 
it to telephone me. “It’s no use, Warden,” 
he said, “I’m going on the lam, and I 
don’t know how it'll end up.” 

He was a young man in the late twen 
ties, and had been on parole from Sing 
Sing for about six months. He was well 
educated,and during his confinement had 
successfully completed a correspondence 
course in engineering. He obtained em- 
ployment and apparently was making 
good. He had been frank with his em- 
ployer but, naturally, his fellow employees 
knew nothing about his record. Then, 
homehow, it leaked out. The employer, 
much against his better judgment, dis 
charged him. The little money Jack had 
saved soon disappeared. There was no 
hope for employment. And so, in a mo- 
ment of despair, he telephoned to me. 

“Don’t do anything rash,” I told him. 

“Whatever I do, won’t be rash,” he 
answered dryly. 

“Perhaps you had better come back for 
a while,” [I suggested, “until you get set.” 

He demurred. But finally I persuaded 
him to come up. He didn’t have the fare, 
so I arranged to send my car for him. 
But instead of taking him to the prison 


ght to my home. There | 


I had him brou 


h 


talked with him at length. I determined 


to hold him as my guest rather than as 


t veral 
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my prisoner. He lived with mx 


weeks. While there, and entirely through 
his own efforts by correspondence, he « 


tained employment in a city several hun 
dred miles distant from New York. He 
left me with hope in his heart. I was sure 
the man had been saved. But the story 
didn’t end there. 

He was an ambitious fellow and while 
working he enrolled for post graduate 
work with a well-known university. 

Some time later, the university received 
a request from an engineering firm for a 
likely and promising assistant. Jack was 
the man whom the faculty recommended. 
The young man smiled when he was told 
about it. He accepted the letter of intro 
duction and recommendation and left to 
interview his prospective employer. 

It was a surprised and perhaps cha 
grined superintendent who beheld in the 
man recommended by the university his 
erstwhile employee, the man whom he 
had discharged because of his prison 
record, but he kept him on, and Jack 
made good. 

Still the story is not ended. 

A year or two later, the same unive: 
sity found itself in need of a competent 
man in one of its administrative depart 
ments. Jack was sent for and appointed. 
He has successfully held that office for a 


number of years. 


q MET Jack a short time ago. Hi 
laughed as we talked. 


+9 


“Tf it hadn’t been for that last nick 


he said, “I would probably be helping to 
lay your new water pipes on the hill in 
Sing Sing. But then,” he sighed, “the 
state of New York does not appreciate 
competent workmanship. It would be 
paying me twenty cents a day, or $60.00 
a year. The university is more liberal. 
They pay me $8,000 a year.” 

The five million criminally minded 
people in the United States are not all 
criminals. Otherwise there would be no 
hope for the safety and stability of our 
government. I doubt if there are ten 
thousand men and women throughout 
the country, in and out of prisons, who 
are definitely, hopelessly and irretrievably 
criminal. They are well known to tl 
police of every large city. They are gen- 
erally shrewd, with minds that have been 
sharpened by constant subtlety and un- 
ending warfare. They are the head and 
the directing force of every species of 
organized crime. Some of them hold 
responsible public office for closer con- 
tact with and easier approach to their 


objectives. 
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A competent and effective approach 
toward the crime problem is the one that 
can distinguish between the ten thousand 
criminals and the large numbers of merely 
criminally-minded. It will provide for the 
prompt apprehension of the professional 
criminal and, by simple codes and un- 
compromising procedure, arrange for his 
But it the 


goodfellowship and succor to 


segregation. must also lend 
| ind ol 
the fellow whom circumstance, despair or 
temptation has led astray. 

I cannot agree with the prosecutor who 
was heard to say, despairingly, that the 
American people do not think hone stly. 
The average citizen may have his just 
grievances. He may object to burde nsome 
taxation and regard with cynicism the 
dangerous but traditional proximity of 
great wealth and desperate poverty. He 
may even question the integrity of a 
democracy which has ever addressed it- 
self to a “high standard of living” but 
has, until recently, concerned itself little 
with basic needs for the happiness of the 


individual. 


It does not need additional prisons. 

First, of course, is the need of a high 
calibre, intelligent, and fearless police 
force. Yes, and quick-on-the-trigger police 
should be the first to shoot, where shoot- 
ing is mecessary. 

Then, we should have a highly trained 
detective force, whose members shall not 
wait calls for duty after the commission 
of a crime, but whose responsibility it 
shall be to prevent crime by anticipating 
offenders. They are or should become 
personally acquainted with every gang- 
ster. The fellow with no apparent occu- 
pation but who lives in luxury should 
receive their especial attention. I would 
designate a special tribunal to treat with 
men who live by their wits rather than 
by honest labor. They should be made to 
explain the sources of their incomes. The 
man who lives in luxury on an invisible 
income is a potential criminal, if not 
and _ the 
provide for thorough investigation and 


an actual one, law should 


disposition. 






THE ROTARIAy 


The man who has amassed 4 fo; 
through a lifetime of racketeerine. ¢, 
not, on being finally convicted, 
punished. The law should provide fo, ; 
sequestration of wealth disho 
tained. One of the ludicrous 
of American laws is the im, 
taxes on admittedly illegal the | 
Wealth that is admittedly illegal canno, Im Eos! 
be inviolate. | 
Then there is the matter of proba 
and parole. Neither should be for afi 
term. Prison terms must be flex 
release dependent upon reformation 
bation and parole do not in th 
charge the prisoner from super 
They should not do so in practice. § 
vision should continue until th 
proves his ability and preference to go 
straight. _ 
Last and most important, is th. wr) 
need for effective measures of preventi 
that 
through extra-legal forces. An undertal 


An_ objective must be attain 


ing that calls for social betterment, 
improved educational system that s| 


Yet the average American is honest The penal code should be rewritten. supplement education with characte: She 
and will remain so. That he has hitherto Laws should be clearly defined, and pro- _ training. ntint 
regarded with complaisance the whole cedure simplified. Guilt must stand out Standards such as these are not ii De It mad 
business of crime and criminality is due unmistakably. sible. They will come. An aroused pub conscid 
mainly to his indifference toward govern- The court room shall be a dispassion- will hurry their accomplishment. F; tude of 1 
mental agencies. The admonition to “call ate tribunal, with power only to deter- million people will look hopefully toward Mt 
the police” when a witness to crime is mine the guilt or innocence of the ac- the future, will take courage and resu tion 
therefore more than a warning. It isa call cused. Lawyers should not be privileged. the trodden path with eager step, hap; n’s he 
to duty. There is need for a common They ought not be called upon to defend in the thought that they are like their — 
offensive, in which each of us must play a client whom they know to be guilty. fellows. Ten thousand deliberate crin % 
his part. Punishment must be based upon the _ nals will realize the utter hopelessness oi i 

The fight against crime is not as diffi- personality of the prisoner, rather than their choice. There will be ample « jenn 
cult as hysterical agitators would have us upon the crime. It is not the law that space for them, and long years for n ee 
believe. It needs intelligent direction and must be satisfied. In the last analysis, the __ tation. ‘the a 
foresight, and courage. issue is between society and the accused. Such will be the way with crime. sti os 

urtily 
The modern prison is a miniature city with all its functions. Here is the bake-shop in the new cell-block at Sing Sing. ae 
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ily would make an equally poor 






o not know who is president of 





d States, or prime minister of 





ive heard nothing of the Soviet 





irst five-year program, not to 





the second one; in fact, they do 





know that there is such a coun 





is Russia. 


ive names for all the constella- 






appear in these southern lati 





id many beautiful legends con 





them that remind one of the 


ireek legends; but they are whol 





int of Einstein’s theory of rela- 
ty, and, knowing nothing of light 
y do not addle their brains by 
} think in terms of them. 
f you were to tell them that in many 








of the world people are starving 
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made the people themselves health- 





scious. It snapped them out of an atti- 
le of indifference and let-well-enough- 
one. It has brought them to pay more 
tention to their own and their chil- 
dren's health, to report diseases promptly, 

make use of both the county and the 
tate health facilities in a general health 
sade ° 

Persons who hardly knew that there 
was a county nurse now come to her for 











Crusty curmudgeons who would 

e shut the door in her face when she 

came to “pry into their affairs,” now 

heartily welcome her into their homes. 

She no longer seems to them an officious 

oficial, but a friend and fellow-soldier in 
the campaign for health. 

We stopped at a house which bore a 
red card. 

“This family reported promptly,” said 
Miss Jorgensen, “even though they knew 
it would mean being jailed up for twenty- 
eight days. Formerly, a family like this, 
too poor to engage a physician at once, 
might have avoided quarantine for days 
and the contagion might have spread 
seriously.” 














From the window four imprisoned 
children joyfully greeted the nurse. She 
went in to examine them. When she came 
out, they followed her. With the glee of 
Nero watching a Christian martyr being 
torn to bits, they watched the red card 
being torn up. Then with wild shouts 
they raced across the yard. 

We next stopped at an old, unpainted 
farmhouse among aged trees. “Howdy!” 
















because they have too much food, they 
would want to know why this should be 
and you would have to tell them that 
you can't explain. 

There is no school on the island; per 
haps the remoteness of the place is the 


children are not 


The 


taught, as in many other parts of Poly 
5 t 


reason for this. 


nesia, to say “le chat de mon ftrére,” and 


“la maison de mon pére.” But, without 


knowing it, they are at school to their 


elders from morning till night. They are 
skilled in everything that touches the 
lives. 

They know the names and the various 


uses of every plant, herb, and tree on the 


island. They know the names and the 


feeding habits of every kind of fish in 
their lagoons and in the sea beyond. They 


know at what they may be 


caught, and where. They know how to 


seasons 


She Couldn't Change a Tire, But— 


came from the garden where Ma, a cloth 
around her head, was hoeing beets. Help 
ing her was her 260-pound daughter, 
clad in overalls. As they came to meet us, 
the daughter deftly slipped off her over 
alls, revealing a faded print dress. A shy 
looking boy of about fourteen came limp 
ing from the house on crutches. 
“Crippled by infantile paralysis.” ex 
plained Miss Jorgensen. “He could be 
helped a lot at the state hospital but the 
So I 


tried strategy. I had a girl from the 


family has refused to let him go. 


neighborhood who has had the same 
trouble drop in and tell them what the 
hospital had done for her. I’m anxious to 
see if it had any effect.” 


Te plan had worked. Ma was now 
quite willing to let the boy go. So the 
nurse copied down the necessary eco- 
nomic information—how far back the 
family was on rent, what bills were out- 
standing, etc—to present to the judge 
who would authorize the free admission 
of the boy to the state hospital. 

Through fields of wheat and potatoes 
we went to a tiny, forlorn cabin, the 
home of a tubercular woman who had 
recently come back from the sanatorium. 
Was she holding her own in her fight 
with the white plague? The sputum bot- 
tle would tell. The nurse took the bottle 
and went inside. She stayed an uncon- 
scionable time. Did it take so long to get 


a specimen? 
“Sorry,” she apologized 
returned, leaving a smiling man and 


when she 





make a fishing spear, or to repair a net, 
or to make a canoe; how to plait its 
and palm trond thatch tor t 
houses. 

They know the names, haunts, and 
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habits ot all the sea 


They know how children are born. 
They make no great fuss about it, and 
it is far from dominating their thoughts, 
as it does those of people more advanced 
in civilization. 

But, like their parents, what they kn 
is but a drop of water in th t sea of 


their ignorance. Are they and th 


who know so much that intimately con 
cerns them and so little that d ) 
be pitied, or envied, or both, or, perhaps, 
neither? [ have my own opinion in the 


matter, and the read 


doubtless form his for 


r of these lines 1 


himself. 


woman in the doorway. “Domestic trou- 
bles. I had to try to iron things out.” 

“Domestic troubles!” I said. “I thought 
you were a nurse.” 

“Yes,” she laughed. “But you run into 
all sorts of things in this work. You can’t 
pick and choose.” 

We stopped at a womanless-looking 
house. 

“Hard to do anything with this man,” 
sighed Miss Jorgensen. “Come on in.” 

An unbathed, unshaven man received 
us in an unkempt kitchen. A small boy 
was washing dishes. The nurse had come 
to inquire about the boy’s diseased tonsils 
and adenoids. Hadn't they better be 
taken out? 

“Oh he’s all right,” said the widower. 
“Lively as a cricket.” 

The nurse questioned the boy. His 
replies were unintelligible. 

“Mwa, mwa, mwa, mwa,” he seemed 
to say, his throat clogged with swollen 
membranes. 

“Has he 
diphtheria?” inquired Miss Jorgensen. 

“No. And he won’t be so long as I’m 


been immunized against 


alive.” 

“How’s that?” 

“I was vaccinated, and I was in bed 
thirteen weeks.” 

“That was some time ago, wasn’t it? 

“Twenty-five years.” 

Yes, the nurse agreed, for she knows 
how to win people by agreeing with 
them. She 
have been laid up by the methods of 


understood how he might 
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twenty-five years ago. She realized how 
he must feel about it. He naturally didn't 
want his boy to go through an experience 


like that. 


Twenty-five That was a long 


1 


a quarter century. she 


years. 
time began to 
chat about the changes which had taken 
place. The miracles of progress. Of course 
medical methods had improved greatly 
“toxin- 
the 


too. Had he learned of the new 


antitoxin” now largely used since 
survev instead of the old “antitoxin’’? It 
was really a toxin, induced a mild case 
of diphtheria, and the system created its 
own antitoxin to resist it. Its results were 
lasting—as contrasted with the purely 


temporary effects of antitoxin. 


AY [E let it go at that. She talked about 


general things—the weather, the crops 


gayly chatting on as if she had nothing 
better to do than indulge in light conver- 
sation with this untidy man in his smelly 
kitchen. He dropped his antagonistic air. 
He began to like this nurse. She was 
pretty, jolly. And seasible; she didn’t try 
to boss him. 

I don’t mean that she used any tem1- 
nine wiles on him. Not at all. She was 
just friendly, amusing, and humanly sym- 
pathetic. 

She left him in high good humor, well 
satished with himself. He heartily invited 
her to call again. 


sped down the road she re- 


As we 
marked, “When they are so set in their 
| 


ways, you can’t force things, the first call 


or they won't let you in next time. 


Leave them feeling friendly and you can 


.. Within a 


week or so he'll probably let me take care 


go back and do some more. . 


of the boy.” 

In a truck-gardener’s shack we found a 
heavy-lidded child, almost blind, who had 
been returned by the hospital without 
She could 
reading would be too great a 


cure, not go to school any 
more — 
strain. It was a terrible pity. She was a 
bright, lovely child, evidently eager to 
learn. 

“Isn't there any way I could go to 
school without using my eyes?” she asked 
with a pitiful little smile. 

“Don’t be foolish,” said her mother. 
“You can’t study without eyes!” 

“Yes she can!” put in the nurse. Before 
she left she had arranged for the child’s 
application for admission to the state 
School for the Blind at Janesville. If she 
was later cured, so much the better. But 
in any event she would not lose her 
chance for an education. Her eyes might 
be closed but the eyes of her mind would 
be open, and she would see the world 
through her finger tips. 


En route to the next case we were 


waylaid by a happy looking woman with 
a fat baby in the crook of each arm. If 
she had had more arms she would prob- 
ably have carried more babies, since she 
had 


She sought no aid now—merely wanted 


been a mother eleven times over. 
to display two plump samples of her 
family and give cordial credit to the nurse 
who had faithfully presided over tonsils, 
eyes, and all minor ailments of the entire 
progeny. 

Another stop had to be made to ex- 
change remarks with an unwashed farmer 
in a well-washed, big, and expensive car. 
The nurse told him of a pre-school clinic 
held the day before (a direct result of the 
Survey) at which doctors, contributing 
their services, gave children who were 
soon to enter school a thorough examina- 
tion and recommended treatment where 
necessary. She had much to say about the 
care of the teeth, the number of children 
with dental defects, the necessity of daily 
brushing, the dire ailments which can 
be traced to neglect ofthe teeth. 

He nodded solemnly. “Yes ma’am!” he 
said. “Yes ma’am!” 
“He’s an influential member of my 
health committee,” said Miss Jorgensen 
as we went on. “And he’s probably never 
owned a toothbrush! I ding-dong at him 
about my efforts to get the children to 
brush their teeth . . . hoping it will sink 
in! But it hasn’t so far.” 

On the edge of a small village we 
found, in a tumble-down house, a feeble- 
minded woman suffering from the effects 
of a beating administered by her husband. 
A neighbor woman was tending her. 

“Where is her husband now?” asked 
Miss Jorgensen. 

“In the barber shop.” 

“Tl go down there.” 

The neighbor woman stood aghast. “I 
wouldn’t if I were you. That man is 
mean. He has the whole town afraid of 
him. No one dares to talk up to him. No 
telling what awful things he might say 
to you.” 

“Guess I can stand them,” laughed the 
nurse. She drove to the barber shop. It 
evidently took the place of the old Roman 
forum; most of the males of the village 
were there, discussing the affairs of the 
nation amid clouds of tobacco smoke. 
The nurse spoke to the head barber. He 
pointed to a strawberry-red nose sur- 
rounded by a meringue of lather. 

You would never guess this mild-man- 
nered nurse to have any of the Amazon 
in her. She is as mild as a May morning. 
Until she gets angry. 

And now, remembering black and blue 
welts across the back, breasts, and abdo- 
men of a sick-minded woman, she was 
angry. She gave this man such a tongue- 
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lashing as I suppose he had t he 
before. She broadcast the scandal to + 


whole village, which sat th 
grinning, and obviously approving « 
word she spoke. Her victim couldn’ 
in a word edgewise. 

She did not have him arrested. “[ do, 
think it will be necessary,” she said yh. 
once more behind the wheel. “ | 


len 
\ COWard 
and bully like that one is more afraid of 
what people think than of jail.” 
When, in. another farmhouse, | « 





her gently massaging the twisted mm 
of crippled Susan, I could hardly believe 
that this was the furious Amazon of sid 
minutes before. Susan’s father had takes 
her to a “healer” in North Dakota. 

“Cured my lumbago,” he said, “Tust 
by words and passes. Didn’t even haye 
to take off my overcoat!” 

3ut he had to admit that his lumbago 
had promptly returned with the wet 
weather. And the “healer” had not a¢- 


complished anything for Susan. So both 


father and mother, for the first tin. 
gave serious consideration to the nurse’s ] 
argument that the two orthopedists who =e 
had examined Susan and had recon ae 
mended an operation, knew better than : Fi 
the “healer.” ers 
Then, a more or less social call upon a viata 
woman who needed no _help—because eye, whicl 
she had long since received it, in good y, and 
measure. eve. He . 
“Just made me over, that’s all,” she Then wh 
said to me, referring to the nurse. She MM she wert 
Morpl 


told me the story: 


not quite 
Wie she was an adolescent girl, a husband 1 


doctor had kept her supplied with tablets “Give 1 
that were simply magical in their effect. she said. 

Every time she had any pain, large or Tl gi 
small, of any description, she took one, sien: ial 


and the pain disappeared. She came to 
like them so much that she couldn’t wait 
to have a pain to take one. It was only 
after the habit was firmly fixed that 
she discovered that they were morphine 
tablets. 

One day the doctor vanished, as such 
charlatans have a way of doing, without 
leaving a trace. But she must have more 


Let's 
Continu 


served at 


individua 


tablets. So she began forging prescrip: w tom 
tions. She managed to keep herself sup- It is n 


plied with tablets—but her health was of statute 
gradually going to pieces. that I ce 
Nurse Jorgensen came to see her. The scuration 


Survey had snatched away the veil from dividual 
the hidden practices of the narcotic ad- ing you" 
dicts of the county. hint only 


“I’m afraid they’re going to put you passion f 


away,” said the nurse. “Forty prescrip» J me as d: 
tions forged by you are in the hands of It is 0 
the federal narcotic agents.” tion hav 

To be put away—that would be tragic. the long 
Not so much for her, but for her family. training 
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She had four young children to look 






Her husband, a carpenter, had 







n from a barn; his back and eyes had 





riously injured. He used a glass 





which had to be changed occasion- 





was going blind in the other 





He might have to give up his work. 





ho would support the family if 





were sent away? 





Morphine meant everything to her—no, 






t quite everything. Her children and 





meant more. 





Give me two weeks and I'll quit it,” 






ll give you a month,” replied the 






re, who had some idea of the fight 





t lay ahead. 





It was a terrific month. A month of 





let’s Be Ourselves 
Continued from page 8] 





rved at least to turn attention to the 
idual and the futility of trying by 

to make him just like his neighbor. 

it is not one law or the whole body 
tes, enforced, dodged, or ignored, 

| complain of, but the curious ob- 
ration and self-effacement of the in- 
dual as to all things. I am not “tell- 
ng you”; IT merely suggest; and I can 

t only at a few things as to which the 
passion for standardizing mankind strikes 
me as dangerous. 

It is only lately that leaders in educa- 
tion have sounded a cry of alarm as to 
the long-prevalent idea that a college 
raining is desirable for the greatest pos- 

















Just a moment’s stop to make sure that Johnny’s whooping cough is better. 


agony and torture. But every time the 
struggling addict was ready to give up, 
the nurse was there to comfort and en- 
courage her. How a nurse for the whole 
county could give so much attention to 
one case, the suffering woman could not 
understand. But she appreciated it—and 
did her part. By the end of the month the 
craving was at least governable. By the 
end of six months, it was gone. 

Now she was the happiest, jolliest wife 
and mother imaginable. 

“I use her to cheer up my other pa 
tients,” said the nurse. 

We motored toward town — pausing 
for Miss Jorgensen to explore a youthful 
head for “walking dandruff”’—again, to 


examine a well—again, to leave goitre 


sible number of youth. We have made 


education too easy and the effort at stan- 
dardization has curbed initiative and crip 
pled the mind for independent thinking. 
Many institutions of higher learning are 
advertised more by their social and ath- 
letic activities than by distinguished 
achievements in scholarship. 

It seems inevitable that a drastic over- 
hauling of the educational forces of 
America will be included in the general 
economic and social readjustments now 
under way. It may be that with educa- 
tion made less easy and less a matter of 
course, self-reliant and ambitious youth 
will find a way to it, as in so many in- 





prevention tablets—again, to arrange for 
the next meeting of a study club. 
The effect of the Survey was to be seen 


in almost every pl 


‘i 
lubs, which gather 


country people to discuss community 


work. The study « 


problems, are a Survey product. The pre 
school clinics are another. Formerly health 
work was concentrated in the school 


i! 


where Miss Jorgensen still pertorms ill 
the usual school-nursing duties. 

But the Survey brought out the need 
for reaching back of the schools into th« 
community. The pre-school clinics get 
hold of the children before they enter 
school. Goitre prevention tablets, widely 
distributed, supply the iodine that is 
missing in the soil. Toxin-antitoxin sid 
steps diphtheria. Wells are now tested at 
least once, many twice, a year for ba 
teria. Contagious diseases are reported 
promptly and their spread avoided. | 
censed physicians have been appointed 
as health officers in place of laymen who 
did not have either the ability or tl 
authority to diagnose diseases. And ther 
is a new, general appreciation of the 
value of health, and a determination to 
win it and to keep it. 

“There’s this one final and all-important 
point.” 

We were coasting to a stop at the curb 
in front of the Kenosha courthouse, onc: 
again. Miss Jorgensen was speaking. 

“Tt’s this. When conditions are abnor 
mal, a health program is most needed. 
Hard times bring unemployment, despond 
ency, irritability, broken homes, neglected 
children, lowered vitality, sickness. Many 
communities are going to suffer during a 
long and probably prosperous tomorrow 
for their neglect of today. Money spent 
for health always pays.” 

And, as I think it over, if there’s a 


point to my story, that is it. 


stances afforded by our modern bio; 
raphy, with a resulting strengthening of 
hbre in our general social and cultural 
life. And we shouldn’t forget the i: 


stances, and we've all known them. of 


“powerful, uneducated persons.” 


How can we become interesti g 
4 man who ts bored 


with himself is hardly likely to impress 


of all to ourselves? 


others with his intelligence or his 


dom. Now, when so many of us find it 
necessary to accommodate ourselves to 
new conditions, is a good time for sin- 
cere resolutions not to attempt the hot 
pace that left us no time to be ourselves. 


Our great concern with Bigness and 


ise of the nurse's 
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Size, which had become a mad infatua- 


tion, brought us into a morass from 


which we are now trying to extricate 
ourselves. Many men, swept willy-nilly 
into the procession and carried along at 
the double-quick, realized in the hour 
of frustration and defeat that they had 


] 


been forcing themselves along joylessly 


for many 
Why try to keep up if our feet hurt 


weary parasangs. 
and our heads ache! 

In one of his poems, Matthew Arnold 
who, years ago, warned America against 
the worship of magnitude in his pro- 
phetic essay, “Numbers,” lamented the 
fact that “most men in a brazen prison 
live, giving their lives to unmeaning 
task-work.” 

We had lost our sense of moderation 
and measure long before the debacle of 
29. Even -in had 
fallen into the habit of overdoing. Ner- 


> 


our recreations we 
vous men, ordered to the golf links by 
their doctors, vitiated any benefit they 
might derive from a few hours in the 
open by flying into a rage at any mishap 


Shops That Pass In 


[Continued from page 25] 

experienced garment worker for two 
weeks with overtime. It is only one of 
countless similarly inadequate pay-checks 
which workers the country over were be- 
ing forced to accept tor labor so arduous 
and under conditions so disgraceful that 
Secretary Perkins had this to say of them: 


In the runaway shop, conditions are usually 
far below standard and the picture of such a 
plant is a look back to the sweatshops that hor- 


rified case workers and visiting nurses at the 
turn of the century. In the contract shops, that 
spring up and often vanish before the commu- 
nity realizes that they are there, no one takes 
thought for the comfort and safety of the 
worker. The shops are practically always dirty, 
ill-ventilated, half-heated lofts or abandoned fac- 
tories. The working equipment is unsatisfactory. 


Toilet facilities are filthy and inadequate, lunches 


must be hurriedly eaten at the machines or 
work-tables, the lighting is poor, especially for 
hand-processes. . . . If the purchaser does not 
pay a price that allows for a subsistence wage 


conditions, 


must be sweated 


and reasonable hours and working 


then the cost of the “bargain” 
out of the workers. 
Frequently, these sub-standard employ- 
ers paid nothing at all for the first two 
or three weeks on the grounds that the 
girls were “learners”—whether they ac- 
tually were or not. Many experienced 
garment workers have had to submit to 
this preliminary period without pay. But 
the worst of it was that when the learn- 
ing period was up, these unscrupulous 
employers would simply dismiss the 
whole group and hire another on the 
same basis. Thus many of them never 
paid a cent of wages for months. If they 


and breaking an offending club or sulk- 
ing if they lost the game. I quit golf 
because I found it fatiguing to hear my 
companions’ profane lamentations over 
unlucky shots. And their criticisms of my 
errors became a great bore! Can’t we do 
anything just for fun? 


Li neurologists have been hangin; 
up danger signals for a long time. Worry 
Kitts. Dr. C. H. Mayo, addressing the 
Minnesota bankers recently, called atten- 
tion to the doubling of the number of 
insane in proportion to the population 
of the United States. The list of business 
men who have literally worried them- 
selves to death by suicide is appalling. 

That extra drop of nervous fluid in the 
American make-up, of which the same 
Matthew Arnold complained as inimical 
to repose and sanity, wrecked many a 
life as competition in all fields grew 
keener. We were regaled through the joy- 
riding years with clanging slogans cal- 
culated to keep us panting up the hill: 


the Night 


feared detection, or if the job was done 
and no further contracts were at hand, 
they simply disappeared at night, leaving 
a group of bewildered workers to find, 
the next morning, an empty factory and 
equally empty “promises to pay” in their 
envelopes. 

But toward the end of August along 
came the NRA. In New York and Chi- 
cago, before the garment code could be 
agreed upon, there was a dressmakers’ 
strike and there were demands by the 
workers and counter-demands by the em- 
ployers — demands concerning wages, 
hours, collective bargaining, and other 
matters—before the strike could be settled 
or the code ratified. 


Orn: of the “other matters” was the 
question of the contractors, which was 
finally decided by incorporating in the 
code a provision whereby manufacturers 
are to be allowed only the number of 
contractors actually necessary to do their 
work. There is to be no more cut-throat 
competition among them, and every man- 
ufacturer is to assume direct responsibility 
for wages, hours, and working conditions 
in the contractor’s shop. 

Furthermore, hours are to be shorter 
and wages are to be higher. Operators in 
New York dress factories, for example, 
for work on dresses selling for $3.75 or 
less (and this is largely the class of gar- 
ment for which the sweatshops have been 
responsible) are to get 75 cents an hour, 
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Live intensely! Live dangerously! 
One crowded hour of glorioy; 
Is worth an age without a nam, 
All right, brother; if that’s 
see things, go to it and good 
Instead of obliterating the 
the trend toward codperation and 
tralization is likely to have the ef 
developing initiative and self-reljay 
we are to create more leisur 
fort to find jobs for a greater 


XN 


able profitable ways. The imagi; 
kindles at the thought of the , 
portunities ahead for a saner and ; 
way of life. 

We can’t all of us drive the hors 
the sun, but most of us carry jp 
souls some secret aspiration, some | 


] 


that can’t be furthered or won by a , 
attempt to be like other men. 8 

ing faith with ourselves we may escape 
the shoals of failure, find a measur 
wholesome and satisfying success and. 
quite possibly, do a little good in this 
old world of ours. 


and out-of-town workers 63 cents 
hour, for a thirty-five hour week. © 
trast these figures with the aforemen. 
tioned wages in the Fall River factory, 
with the maximum payment of 15 cents 


from labor’s point of view at least, what 
the NRA is accomplishing. 

But how about the employer? Coming 
back to the Wall Street broker quoted 
at the beginning of this article, is the 
NRA “a selling out to labor?” 

Far from it! It is, indeed, a simple 
matter of good business to insist that 
every employer pay his workers a fair 
hving wage, since for every one who does 
not, one who does is made to bear a 
double burden. In other words, as it is 
the responsibility of every community to 
keep its members from starving this must 
be done either by fair wages (for which 
the return is the product of the workers’ 
labor) or by relief organizations, hospi- 
tals, asylums, poorhouses, and_ other 
forms of charity, public and private—tor 
which there is no economic return 
whatever. _ 

Every manufacturing town in the 
United States is today paying in taxes, 
in unemployment relief, and in innumer- 
able other forms of charity, part of what 
it would be so much more sensible and 
economical to pay in wages. For, al 
though the NRA has done wonders, tt 
has not done everything. A law without 
adequate enforcement has never yet pi 
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factor in keeping would-be evaders in 
t is not powerful enough in that 
rupulous person, the very one 
+ in need of chastisement, is going 
defy public opinion, if he can, quite 
. brazenly as he defies the law. 

In the case of the fly-by-night factory 
oloyer, he and his sweatshop practices 
| probably stay in hiding for a time. 
sto be hoped that he will not again 
| from. But it must not be forgot- 


en by anyone—least of all by those most 
nchly behind the Blue Eagle—that 
National Industrial Recovery Act is 

, temporary, emergency measure and in 

fect as it stands only until December 
t, 1933. And after that what? 


rime. Public opinion is a power- 


Will enforcement vague and 
Will 


more and 


remain 
tolerant? the fly-by-nighters grow 


bold once counting, as they 
have done in the past, on escaping detec 
tion, begin again to ply their nefarious 
practices? For it must be remembered 
that there are still, in the United States, 
many millions of unemployed men and 
women to whom any wage would be a 
god-send. 

To this writer it would seem that per- 
manent minimum wage legislation, rigor- 
ously enforced, is the only sure cure for 
ft the 
throat competition it compels decent em- 


the sweatshop which, because « cut- 
ployers to meet, has been so grave a 
menace to industry. Several states—Ore 


gon, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da 


Rotary Carries On in Germany 


ntinued from page 22] 
rm which we call inter-national service. 
But in all these it has remained an 
ividual thing. It seeks to enlarge 
n’s outlook on life, to broaden their 
pathies, to increase their usefulness— 
make them sensible, sympathetic, serv- 
able men. But it leaves to men them- 
ves discretion to choose individually 
what form these things shall be ex- 
ressed. It does not attempt to move in 
iss formation. 
“It is well, I think, to keep this con- 
tantly in mind in considering the rela- 
n of Rotary to the State. Rotary in 
is corporate capacity and as an organiza- 
interfere in 


does not attempt to 


forms of government nor with political 


ystems or schools of thought. These are 
ngs for the people of every country 
decide for themselves, and Rotarians 
s citizens readily share that duty, and 
enjoy that privilege. Rotarians as indi- 


viduals are vitally interested in all these 
things. Rotary is concerned in making 
that kind of citizen. It does not tell him 
what his duty shall be in any given set 
of circumstances. He must apply Rotary 
principles to national and inter-national 
problems as he has learned to apply them 
in his club, in his vocation, and in his 
community. Rotary is not a place into 
which we bring the affairs of the world 
for solution, but a place in which we pre- 
men to life’s duties and 


pare accept 


stimulate them to do so. 
“This 


Teacher, when questioned on one’s duty 


was the method of a: great 
to Caesar. His advice was to render to 
the government of the day what duty 
required —a duty made sensitive by 
High Obligation. 

“A sane, sturdy patriotism is not in- 
consistent with Rotary principles. It is, 
instead, the very basis of Rotary’s Sixth 

































































kota, Massachusetts, Utah, and Califor- 
nia—have had minimum wage laws of a 


sort for many years, and a minimum 


wage bill for women and minors has 


recently been passed by New York, New 


Jersey, Connecticut, New Hampshir 


1 1 


of them has been lax, as witness 


existence of the runaway shops. 


The NRA cannot, except perhaps tem- 
those sub-standard 


} } L, 


) . ve 
LiCih fla VC 


porarily, exterminate 


practice § ol 


underpayment, Ww 


proved an even greater menace to indus 


try as a whole than to the underpaid 


worker. 


But permanent labor legislation an 


enforcement can, 


Object, namely, inter-national good-will. 
Rotary does not want in its ranks thos 
who are not good Germans or good 
Britons or good Americans. It does not 
supersede patriotism. It rather tends to 
stimulate it. 

“In the practice of our principles \ 
have learned not to exploit friendship for 
selfish purposes, but to utilize it for com 
mon weltare. Wherever this healthy prac 
tice has been tried it has resulted in a 
great improvement in individual rela 
tiorships and in the quality of com 
munity life. We believe that it can be 
applied to the relationships of peoples 
with the same happy result—not through 
official or formal channels, but through 
the more intimate atmosphere of per- 
sonal and friendly contacts. 

“Meanwhile, in every country the ac- 
tivities of Rotary are bringing men to- 
gether in friendship, in trust, and in co 
6peration. We are learning to work to 
gether in unselfish service for others. 
are mas 


Phat 
t 


tering a new efficiency in facing and he 


And in that common effort we 


ing to solve the internal problems, which 
require solution in every country. Thos 
in governmental authority, in dealing 
with their domestic problems, are turn- 


The cameraman here snaps a part) 
of Rotary officials at Pattenkirchen, 
Bavaria, after the Lausanne Rotary 
Conference, when European Secre 
tary Potter (in Bavarian costume) 
was caught at an unguarded mo 
ment! President Nelson ts at the 
right, and Vice-president Herbert 
Schofield (left, rear) looks on. The 
young lady who stands transfixed 
with wonderment is Elisabeth 
Arendts, daughter of President 
Arendts of the Rotary Club of Mun- 


ich, Germany. 
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ing with increasing confidence to the 
Rotarians of their respective countries, 
knowing that Rotary club training can 
be applied with every hope of success 
to the larger duties of citizens. Rotarians 
have a tested experience in human rela- 
tionships the value of which has been 
established in thousands of communities 
throughout the world. This experience 
awaits opportunity and vindication in 
the larger field of national and world 
relationships. 

“Today all around the world, my na- 
tion and yours are favorably known to 
thousands of men of other lands through 
Rotary. 
learned 


the individual 
Men of 
through Rotary friendships and associa- 


friendships in 


other countries have 
tions, a new respect and regard for our 


nations. Who can estimate the value in 


Four Minutes to Go! 


[Continued from page 31]| 
left half, running off to the right at the 
start of each play. For a time, Russ was 
closely covered by a Stanford halfback, 
but gradually the back began to lose in- 
terest in him, as his running off to the 
right at the start of the play didn’t seem 
to mean a thing. 

After the ball had been worked down 


] 


to the five-yard line, mostly on these 


man in another lay 


motion plays, 
started with Saunders trotting off to the 
right. This time the Stanford back de- 
cided that he was wasting his time going 
after him, and this was the moment for 
which Williams had been waiting. Fak- 


to run off tackle, Williams suddenly 


ing 
whirled and shot the ball out in the 
“flat” to Saunders—and in an instant 


he was over the goal line. The Trojans 
managed to hold the Indians for the 
rest of the game and even added a field 
goal to bring the score, 10 to o, and 
present Southern Californians with a few 
thrills they never had expected. 
Washington State defeated the Tro- 
jans, 7 to 6, in a game at Pullman, Wash- 
and 


ington, during the season, 


thereby took the conference champion- 


1930 


ship away from S. C. Some people, par- 
ticularly the residents of the quiet little 
town of Pullman, which was anything 
but quiet that night, may call that game 
a thriller, it was a heart-breaker for me. 

We had a team of great possibilities I 
thought before the game, but for fifty 
minutes we were completely outplayed 
by the Cougars. In the last ten minutes 





Ward Browning, left end (left) and 
Captain Ford Palmer, right end, 
University of Southern California. 
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our trade and foreign relations of that time goes on and as occasion ,, inform 
new and desirable appreciation? When invoke its aid. It is of especi + one m 
all of us have these world friendships, those countries where new de; Bow: ( 
we shall discover in other peoples the being made from traditional m M 


same attractive qualities which we dis- forms, political, social, and 
covered, through Rotary, in men of our 


view their 


where men are being sudden! ta 
own communities and will together in new associations. Ps 5 Of 
activities with more sympathy and less 
apprehension. We shall learn to overlook 
their defects—yes, perhaps to do some- 


energies directed to new obj , eludes 
these days of unrest and fe: 
conditions are being met in s: req and Ul 


thing even more difficult—to forgive in practically every nation. We {| Lim, misse 
their excellencies. We shall surely find fore regard it as a happy circums enoug 
that the same adventure in friendship that there are so many lands jn \ re was 
which we have made among our neigh- the helpful offices of Rotarians scram| 


able to assist the national spi: 
best form of expression. 

“T congratulate you Rotaria: 
lin and of this great nation, o1 


bors can be made with equal success in 
our national and inter-national affairs. 
“We believe that this new, wholesome, 
and reconciling factor in the relations of 
peoples has a value which will be in- 
creasingly felt by those in authority as 


- 
apt 
. ‘pect : I(Continued 
portunity and privilege which . 
in that regard.” jo the mul 


[he pity 

( plaints 

of the game, our boys suddenly came to tempt to pull the game out « Hhemselves 
life. A pass down center brought a touch- in the short time remaining. | I Loncent 

down, but the pass back for the try for direction, the Trojan running att | wand 1 

point was fumbled and we trailed, 7 to 6. started to “go home.” First downs L auneals 

Orv Mohler, one of the finest quarter- run up every two or three p! bing of p 
backs we have had at Southern Cali- soon that old goal line started to | Leoasl 
fornia, was in and made a valiant at- up. An inquiry to the timekeeper brought mere 

which a , 
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information that there was time for 
nore play. Should it be a run- 
or a pass? 
i refused to put anyone on the 
:imself. He called his own sig- 
tarted off with the ball. A hole 
d for him, he shot through the 
d a halfback and was off, with 
Fullback Elmer Schwartz between 
him and the goal line. Schwartz dove at 
him, missed a solid tackle, but tripped 
enough so that he fell sprawling. 
rhere was no dead ball rule then, and 
, scrambled up to his feet. But before 


‘ontinued from page 13] 


murderers, the burglars, the forg- 

pickpockets, the embezzlers, you 
wil hear tales of persecution and com- 
nts of mistreatment. 


[he pity of it all is that these whining 
complaints of men and women, who have 
t mselves outraged the basic rights of 
snocent victims, are so often taken seri- 
ously and used by sentimentalists as bases 

: appeals for pardon, reprieve, or light- 
ning of punishment. 

Several years ago there occurred an 
especially atrocious murder—a case in 
which a young gardener, bringing the 
products of his toil, his fruits and vege- 
tables, to the Chicago market was tor- 
tured and killed by several young rufhans 
who had waylaid him, hoping to take 
from him money which he did not pos- 
sss. Soon after this brutal murder, a 
group of high-minded social workers, 
moved by compassion—not for the youth 
who had toiled and striven and been 
robbed of his life but for the young mur- 
derers who had tortured and killed him 
—came to me. I was at that time the edi- 
tor of The Chicago Record-Herald. They 
asked me to use the power of the news- 
paper to arouse sympathy for the mur- 
derers, 

The murdered man— he was about 
twénty-tWo—had a young wife who was 
expecting her first baby. I was full of 
compassion for that young widow wait- 
ing for the baby who would never know 
its father. That father had begged for his 
life. The murderers told of his pleading, 
but they were so angered because of his 
not having money to reward their holding 
him up that they pulled out his tongue 
before killing him. Reporters who saw 
the dead body told of this, but the details 
were so revolting they were not printed. 

Yet these good women, to whom I told 
these facts, were bending all their efforts, 
exerting all their energies, not to protect 
other toilers from a similar fate, but in 
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he could get back up where he could 
turn on his speed, the Washington State 
team was on him. The gun went off and 


the Cougars had won the game that not 


conference cham- 


only gave them the 


to represent 


pionship but also th righ 
the West in the New Year’s Day game 
at Pasadena. 

But thrills do not come only in plays 
that decide the winning of games. They 
come in seeing boys do their jobs col 
rectly. For the coaching staff they come 
in seeing a block cleanly made, in seeing 


ne 1S 


a ball carrier keep his feet when 


apital Punishment?—Yes 


intercession for the murderers so that they 
might escape punishment. Their plea was 
that the murderers were boys to whom 
life had denied a chance. Perhaps the 
community was partially responsible, yet 
many other boys in the same community, 
including the gardener whom they killed, 
had grown to decent manhood. 

Three of the five young men guilty of 
this crime were hanged. Two, because of 
their youth, were given life imprisonment. 

At any rate, the first duty of the com 
munity is to protect the law-abiding from 
the law-breaker, not to encourage mur- 
der, robbery, and burglary by showing 
greater sympathy for the criminal than 
for his victim. Even the criminal’s reform 
is of lesser importance than the safety of 
the man who has always respected the 
rights of others. Modern society does not 
wish a revival of medieval methods. It 
does not wish to torture needlessly its 
wild animals or its wild men. It does 
wish to protect itself, and to do this crim- 
inals must be placed where they cannot 
work injury to others. At times they must 
even be denied the right to live, because 
their living means death and disaster to 
others who have done no wrong. 


q. FIFTEEN years’ close observation 
of Chicago’s crime figures,I recall but few 
cases of murder caused by a sudden heat 
of passion. Revolvers and shotguns, knives 
and billies, were the usual weapons. 
Other deaths were caused by poisons de- 
liberately administered. In many cases, 
skillful methods were used to hide the 
crime and great caution exercised to 
evade capture. The murderers themselves 
showed the keenest intellectual activity in 
escaping and in the preparation for de- 
fense. Surely they realized in advance the 
danger of death to themselves and used 
every precaution known to them to 
avoid it. 


Uncertain, tardy justice is the cause 


hit, in seeing an interference man spot 


the man he should remove and do his 
job neatly, and in seeing a spirit of de 


termination on the squad regardless of 


the way the fortunes of the game are 
going. 
. | | 
One of the reasons why I am in this 


game of football is because nothing 1s 


more han to see my 
boys hit hard, fight cleanly, and win or 
| When they 


lose without boasts or alibis. 
ior all it 1S 


Satistving to me 


play the game of football 
worth, that’s what gives me a thrill and 


keeps me devoted to it. 


of most anarchistic outbreaks in which 
lynchings occur. Lynchings are usually 
caused by the con\ iction that known mur 
derers will ultimately escape when tried 


law. Life imprison- 


according to forms ol 
ment, when a final sentence, is an invita 
tion to the imprisoned murderer to slay 
wantonly, if necessary, to eflect an escape 
or to avenge a slight or fancied wrong for 
he knows that his penalty can under no 
conditions be increased. 

Even the most ardent advocates of life 
imprisonment as punishment for murder 
admit without hesitancy that it is neces- 
sary to provide the death penalty for mur- 
ders committed by men under life sen 
ence. This in itself is a complete admission 
that life imprisonment does not produce 
sufficient horror in the mind of the killer 
to deter him. Advocates of life sentence 
usually admit that the greatest deterrent 
is the fear of execution. Is it not fair, then, 
to conclude that they advocate the life 
sentence on purely sentimental grounds? 
Criminals are punished not because we 
hate them, nor because we lack sympathy 
for sufferings they must endure because 
of their crime, but because it must be 
made impossible for them to repeat their 
crimes and that through their sufferings 
they shall be an example to others of like 
inclination. 

Isaac Sautelle 
Hiram from Boston to Maine to murder 


decoyed his _ brother 
him where he would not have to forfeit 
his life. He drove through New Hamp- 
shire and over the state line into Maine, 
as he supposed, and killed him. It was 
proved, however, that he failed to cross 
the state line, but committed the murder 
in New Hampshire where he was later 
tried and executed. He feared to commit 
the murder in the state of New Hamp- 
shire because of the capital punishment 
law of the state. When the adjoining 
state of Maine said that if he committed 
murder there he should not pay the pen- 
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alty with his life, he was willing to take 
chances over there in Maine, knowing 
that the greatest penalty would be life 
imprisonment. Is it not fair, therefore, to 
infer that Sautelle’s awful murder was 
due directly to the supposed humane law 
of Maine, rather than the stern law of 
New Hampshire with its death penalty? 

I have no preconceived notions on this 
question, but, in the face of such facts 
with which I am familiar, I most earnest- 
ly and sincerely advocate the inflicting of 
capital punishment in every case of delib- 
erate murder as the best and most effec- 
tive means of stopping the slaughter of 
innocent men and women. Our murder 
rate is appalling. It is increasing. It is a 
menace, This situation is deplorable be 
cause it is preventable. Those who show 
great emotional concern about the preser- 
vation of the life of the murderer seem 
slow to realize this. 

[ am not only in favor of legal provi- 
sion for capital punishment in every state 
of the United States, but I am for restor- 
ing actual capital punishment in every 
murder case and in every state where the 
statute so provides. Lest I be misunder- 
illustrate. Illinois has a 


stood, let me 


statute providing capital punishment for 
murder. The same statute also provides 
that the sentence may be from fourteen 
years to life imprisonment. Accurate count 
of the murders and convictions for mur- 
der in Cook County have been kept. In 
1921, there were 190 murders in Cook 
County. During the same period, 225 de- 
fendants were arraigned on murder 
charges. There were fifty-five convictions. 
Forty-six were sentenced to the ‘peni- 
tentiary, one to the reformatory, and only 
six were sentenced to hang. In other 
words, in the largest county in Illinois, a 
which includes about half of the 
population of the state, less than 


county 
voting 
three per cent of all murderers convicted 
that year suffered capital punishment. 

In 191g, the murder record of Cook 
County was 330. In 1920 the Chicago 
Crime Commission was instrumental in 
organizing a campaign against murder. 
That year there were twenty convictions 
carrying the death penalty. Eighteen were 
executed. The murder rate dropped fifty- 
one per cent. The next year there was a 
slight decrease and then the old indiffer- 
ence. The tabulation tells the story. 


Capital Punishment?—No 


[Continued from page 15] 


Therefore, like all who know little about 
a matter, they accept the unscientific stu- 
pidity of the great majority as proof that 
so many morons can not possibly be 
wrong. 

It is certain that no act ever occurs 
without a cause preceding. When any- 
thing important must be dealt with, we 
need to look for the cause, and the rem- 
edy should be directed to the cause. With- 
out taking the time and labor necessary 
for exact conclusions, it is safe to say 
that 
have doubled, probably, in the last three 
years. It is also true that other acts until 
lately almost unknown have been de- 
veloped within this same period. No 
thoughtful, right-feeling man can be less 
than shocked by the new offense of kid- 


serious crimes rooted in property 


naping, and, like many other forms of 
misconduct, it requires considerable in- 
vestigation and reflection to determine its 
cause. Sometimes the most patient and 
expert research leaves us baffled and de- 
spairing in the effort to satisfy ourselves 
as to what leads to conduct, although we 
know that all animal life moves in ac- 
cordance with certain stimuli, and the 


cause is there, and can be found. 

The crimes mentioned are not the only 
kind that lead us to think and investigate. 
In the past three years, more banks have 


failed than ever before. More inflated 
bubbles of stock-companies have burst, 
leaving thousands and even millions of 
people crushed and destitute in America. 
From one end of the country to the other, 
towns, counties, cities, and even entire 
states, have been left without a single 
bank. Many of these failures have dis- 
closed the grossest violation of the rights 
of the depositors, and the public in 
general. 


Te rashness with which these guar- 
dians of the people have gambled with 
the money belonging to others has shaken 
the confidence and faith of almost all 
thinking men. Some of the biggest finan- 
ciers have openly sold bonds which they 
knew were of no value, and have delib- 
erately taken the earnings of the poor, 
leaving them penniless in old age. Enor- 
mous stock-companies have been built 
by individuals from the deposits of the 
common people, whose life-savings went 
in a flash. Many bankers, promoters, and 
leaders of big business have gone to 
prison, and many more are on the way. 
There is no parallel in America for the 
amount of money lost through confiden- 
tial agencies, banks, insurance compa- 
nies, trust companies, great organizations, 
and various representatives of established 


YEAR 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Michigan has not had ca; 
ment since territorial days. In 
adopted unanimously by th: 
Judges’ Association, meeting 
September 12, last, legislation \ 
providing for capital punishm 
of unprovoked murder. It is 
of reasoning experience to 1 

The importance of the deat! 
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proved to be a deterrent. It is 
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standing, within the last three years. 


These huge defalcations and 
have driven millions of men and women 


tl 
I 
ul 


\ 
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r1erts 
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and children to want and desperation. 


The misery that has fallen upon our 


pe 


ple from such sources makes the loss 
racketeers and the like less than a drop 
in the bucket of the general calamity. 

Is there any similarity of causes be- 
tween the disaster wrought by the man- 
agers of industry and the increase of 


crime by the commoner class? Ever 


t 1 


dent of human conduct knows that \ 
times are good, all sorts of criminal 


decrease, and, when times 


O- 
] 


DY 


crimes increase. The same fluctuation of 


conduct is manifested among 
animals. When the snow is cd 


lax 
1OW 


the 


bears come forth and forage on the farm- 


ers. When the stomach is full, th 
and the tiger are safe companions, 


beware of them when they are pr 


for food. 


Man is more intelligent than ¢! 
creatures. His imagination oft 
him to action before dire extr 
rives. For more than three yea: 
and women have been confronted 
want for themselves and their 
One may marvel at the depth of a 


lion 


t 


trection 


that so-called desperate characters feel 
for their children, and, there, again, 
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cesemblance between the human and 
other :nimals. Even among the prim- 
eople, the child is the first con- 
‘on: the father and mother will 
fce their lives to save the young. 
. js Nature’s way of preserving the 


§ i 


e p 
t 
t 


era 


not enforce laws so drastic 
+ they will interfere with the primal 
otions that preserve the race. Auto- 


tically, man shapes his conduct to 
himself and the family. Many 


preserve 
‘the intelligent, and most of the ig- 
wnt, do not think of the power and 
nose of this instinct, but, it never 


ens 
sleeps. 
Then, too, whether the conduct is good 


- had, ideas are ever generating in the 
winds of men for improving their con- 
tion of life. The simple moral law, as 
rule, furnishes no great restraint to 
he conduct of men, and that applies to 
| dasses and kinds. What one wishes 
do, he generally finds an excuse and 
eans for accomplishing. People never 
can cease questioning why some are rich 
and so many close to dire want, and 
whether it is right to be deprived of so 
many comforts, to say nothing of pleas- 
ures. These thoughts and queries are 
ot so apt to haunt one when he and his 
have enough, but they are sure to dis- 
turb the mind when the wolf is scratch- 
ag at the door. 
Imagine one’s self a failure, whether 
one who has seen better days, or 
ne who never has seen even 
ne better day, watching the pro- 
cession of grandees hurrying by 
automobiles and _ airplanes, 
themselves representing small 
fortunes, with not a dime for 
1 “coffee and sinker,” say, night 
coming on with no place to go, 
and fur-clad prosperous fellow- 
beings brushing past with as- 
sistance not to be had save for 
the taking! 
One reason so many rich and 
many poor violate the laws 
because all modern life has 
made property the first concern 
t living. No one counts for 
much in this world, especially in 
\merica, unless he has money. 
Une needs only to think of the 
number of suicides of distracted 
wealthy men who saw their for- 
tunes disappearing, who could 
not face the prospect of van- 
shed means and the luxuries of 
fe. These men were not cow- 
ds; they faced death because 
‘lé was of no value without 
money. Imagine the anguish of 
“© man who once had wealth 


ee ce Ne OR 
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ard 


and finds it dissipated in a week. Imag 
ine the depth ot his misery when he will 
go to the top of a twenty-story building 
and jump off into annihilation. But, not 
all resort to suicide; some commit for- 
gery, others steal money, hoping that fate 
may yet smile on them. 

Why is it that all the venom and hate 
shall be directed to the poor transgressor, 
while tears are shed for the rich loser? 
30th were torn and harrassed by forces 
they could not control. 


ae CAN only lessen crime when we 


overcome the incentive to crime which, 
in the last analysis, is poverty, the dread 
of want, and the desire to live. It may 
be difficult to trace all crime directly to 
poverty, for sometimes the connection is 
not direct or distinct, but almost all 
crime leads back to having known priva- 
tion in the midst of plenty for others. 

The real reason why so many people 
tenaciously cling to the idea of capital 
punishment is because they take pleasure 
in inflicting pain on those they hate. Not 
so long ago “good folks” not only used 
the death-sentence for most offenses, but 
inflicted it in the most terrible ways— 
by flaying, dismembering, hurling from 


high walls, crucifixion, drowning, ston- 
ing, starving, etc. No matter what the 
method of killing, death was preceded 
by torture; not the torture of notifying 
the condemned of the exact time and 
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manner of his death, but physical tor 
ture, which these simple minds thought 
more obvious than mental torture. 

As distinctions were made in punish 
ments, those offenses which caused the 
greatest hatred, like religious and _ politi 
cal crimes, were visited with the severest 
penalties. Most people are familiar with 
the case recorded in The Book of Num 
bers, where the children of Israel, while 
journeying in the desert, found a man 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath Day. 
They brought him to Moses and Aaron, 
who, not fully satisfied with a man so 
wicked that he gathered sticks on the 
Sabbath, put him in jail and sent for 
the Lord, who told them that he must 
be put to death by stoning; and so all 
the congregation took him outside the 
camp and stoned him “until he died.” 

Those who believed in the most cruel 
vengeance were still worried about the 
victim’s soul. In the pronouncement of 
the death penalty now the judge adds: 
“May God have mercy on your soul,” 
probably because judges do not know 
how to snuff out the victim’s soul, and 
the law-makers, as a rule, consider this 
beyond their jurisdiction. However, law- 
makers and executioners do the best they 
can to accomplish even those ends. When 
judges blithely and sonorously add to a 
sentence, “may God have mercy on your 
soul,” they have their fingers crossed. 

Every one has given up defending cap- 
ital punishment on any the- 
ory except that hanging or 
otherwise killing one keeps 
others from committing a cap- 
ital offense. But, the burglar 
knows that if he is convicted 
of burglary he will probably 
be killed by hanging, or some 
other way, or at least be im- 
prisoned for life. Yet to pre- 
vent an arrest which would re 
sult in a short term, all bur- 
glars deliberately place them 
selves in a position where they 
incur danger of life imprison- 
ment, or death. 

It is plain that our present 


method of dealing with crime 





is a failure, for it takes no 
account of cause and effect, 
but acts entirely from hatred 
and fear and vengeance. Un 
til calm study of the subject 
and scientific understanding is 
introduced in dealing with 
those charged with crime, or- 
ganized society can not run 
smoothly. When some such 
plan is worked out and set into 
operation, crime, as we know 
it, will gradually disappear. 














































They ve Made 
Holes-In-One 


Anp still they come—these men who have 
made holes-in-one! Call it luck if you want to, 
but that doesn’t dim by one whit the glory of 
the achievement. Just ask the man who has 
made one. 

Engraved certificates of membership in THE 
Rorartan’s Hole-in-One Club will be mailed 
shortly to this crop of neophytes. 

They are: 

(1) Dr. F. B. Malone, Lubbock, Tex., Lubbock 
G.C., 184 yards; (2) Dr. Guy D. Engle, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Edgewood C.C., 138 yards; (3) J. Clyde Sanders, 
Wichita, Kans., Crestview C.C., 175 yards; (4) Erich 
Werth, Buenos Aires, Argentine, Jockey Club G.C., 
155 yards; (5) Forest C. Taylor, Lake Worth, Fla., 
184 yards; (6) Dr. Richard W. Robinson, Laconia, 
N.H., Laconia C.C., 135 yards; 

(7) S. K. Robinson, Smith Falls, Can., 175 yards; 
(8) George W. Downey, Winnipeg, Can., St. Charles 
C.C., 137 yards; (9) E. W. Rose, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Shaker G.C., 160 yards; (10) Eddie L. Secrest, Athens, 
Ga., Athens C.C., 139 yards; *(11) Dr. Alexander F. 
McWilliams, Boston, Mass., Albemarle G.C., 145 
yards; (12) Bonner Frizzell, Palestine, Tex., Meadow- 
brook C.C., 140 yards; 


(13) Dr. Travis A. Ganung, Bridgeport Conn., 


Brooklawn C.C., 135 yards; (14) N. P. Avery, Hol- 
yoke, Mass., Mt. Tom G.C., 162 yards; {(15) Bernard 
M. Bros, Minneapolis, Minn., Minikahda Club; (16) 
Thomas Crozier, Calais, Maine, St. Croix C.C., 150 


yards; *(17) Milton Theobald, Rome, N.Y., Teugega 
C.C., 175 yards; (18) Philip E. Zeiss, Burbank, Cal., 
Sunset Canyon C.C., 2 holes-in-one; 

(19) George H. Angus, Honolulu, Hawaii, Waia- 
lae C.C., 140 yards; (20) Bennet B. Bristol, Mansfield, 
Mass., 124 yards; (21) J. Goss, Wanganui, New Zea- 
land, 150 yards; (22) Dr. Clifford J. Mullen, Kansas 
City, Kans., 185 yards. 


*Photo by Bachrach tPhoto by Zintzmaster 
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Tue Joy OF Lrv1nc, in two volumes, by 
Dr. Franklin H. Martin (Chicago), 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y., $7. 

Pabulum to satisfy the current taste for 


biography is to be found in these volumes. 
They are the sort of reading that present a 
recurring evening invitation to seek out 


the favorite deep chair and, for those 
who indulge, the richly-caked pipe. 

Dr. Martin has had experiences which 
make the title of this autobiography no 
misnomer. The first volume projects the 
reader back to his boyhood on a Wis- 
consin farm. Though the family was by 
the Civil War bereft of a father and 
knew its share of pioneering hard-times, 
the boy dreamed more than his share of 
dreams. 

His adventures on the long road to 
their realization provides a stream of 
interest that will buoy many a reader 
through chapter after chapter—and even- 
ing after evening. 


The Rotarian’s Bookshelf 


Inaugurating a new feature—brief comments on books by Rotarians. 
Drop a note to The Editors if you would like to see it continued. 


The second volume is more than an 
autobiography, however. It constitutes a 
,ource book in American history, for not 
only has Dr. Martin fathered the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, but he played 
a vital role in putting at the disposal of 
the late President Wilson a large body of 
trained medical men. 

*. * 

Rosert Browntxc, by William Lyon 
Phelps (New Haven, Conn.), Bobbs 
Merrill, Indianapolis, $2.50. 

Those who recall “Real Love on the 
Stage” in the October, 1931, Rorartan, 
will find especial pleasure in this latest 
edition of Professor Phelp’s biography of 
the Victorian era’s greatest poet. This 
book was first published in 1912, and the 
present edition is the sixth that has ap- 
peared since that date. Need more be 
said—except, perhaps, that it contains 
much new material? 

—PLAvTus. 


for Further Readings 


LET’S BE OURSELVES, by Meredith Nicholson, page 6. 
We Move in New Directions—H. A. Overstreet, 
W. W. Norton & Co., N. Y., $3.00. 

Life Begins at Forty—Walter B. Pitkin, McGraw 
Hill, N.Y., $1.50. 
. * * 

THE WAY WITH CRIME (Community Service), by 
Lewis E. Lawes, page 9. 

We Need a Bigger Crime Net—E. P. Mulrooney, 
American Magazine, July, 1933. 
On the Causes of Crime—S. Glueck, American 
Magazine, Aug., 1933. 
Age of Insecurity—H. G. Wells, Forum, Sept., 1933. 
Toward a Science of Society, A Review of 
Crime, Law, and Social Science—American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, Sept., 1933. 
How to Make a Gangster—W. G. Shepherd, Col- 
lier’s, Sept. 2, 1933. 
More Delusions About Crime—J. F. Fishman and 
V. T. Perlman, Harpers, July, 1933. 
Parole: Humanity’s Travelling Salesman—Barney 
Fagan and V. Leighton, Good Housekeeping, July, 
1933, 
Life and Death in Sing Sing—Lewis E. Lawes. 
Crime—Its Cause and Treatment—Clarence Dar- 
row, Thomas Y. Crowell, N. Y., $2.50. 

* * * 

APITAL PUNISHMENT DEBATE (Community 

Service), page 12. 
An Eye for an Eye—Clarence Darrow. 
The Story of My Life—Clarence Darrow, Scribners, 
N. Y., $3.50. 
Capital Punishment, Law and Social Order— 
Morris R. Cohen, Harcourt, Brace, and Co., N. Y., 
$3.75, 
Shadows of Whipping Posts and Gallows—Lit- 
erary Digest, Aug. 26, 1933. 
Death Penalty for Kidnapping—The Nation, Aug. 
16, 1933. 
Fighting the Kidnapping Racket with the Death 
Penalty—Literary Digest, Aug. 12, 1933. 
Man’s Judgment of Death—Lewis E. Lawes, G. P. 
Putnam and Sons Co., N. Y., $2.00. 
Can Moral Society Control Immoral Man?— 
Arthur F. Raper, University of North Carolina Press, 
$2.50, 

* o * 

ORAL ISLAND, by James Norman Hall, page 16. 
Faery Islands of the South Seas—James Norman 
Hall, Garden City (N. Y.) Publishing Co., $1.00. 

the Streams of Travel—James Norman Hall, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., N. Y., $3.00. 
lorana—Robert Gibbings, Houghton Mifflin Co., N. 
«» $2.50. 
The Cruise of the Zaca—Templeton Crocker, Har- 
per and Brothers, N. Y., $3.00. 


* .* * 
SHOPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT (Vocational 
Service), by Corinna Reiman Marsh, page 23. 
Sweat Shops and Social Justice—Commonweal, 
Aug. 18, 1933. 


Paid in Sweat—Good Housekeeping, Sept., 1933 
The Mad Scramble for Bargains—M. C. Coleman, 
Scribner’s, Aug., 1933. 
Starvation Wages—John T. Flynn, Forum, June, 
1933, 
Revolution in the U. S. A.—Margaret G. Bond 
field, Survey Graphic, Oct., 1933. 
Labor and the NRA—New Republic, Oct. 11 
The Cost of a Five Dollar Dress—Frances Perkir 
Survey Graphic, Feb., 19 
Cotton Textiles Firste—Henry P. Kendall, Surve 
Graphic, Sept., 1933. 
Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
Elton Mayo, Macmillan, $2.5 
Weary Feet—Lauren Gilfillan, Forum, O 
+ oe * 

MANHATTAN SALVAGE (Boys Work), by Frederic 
Greene, page 26. 
These stories which Mr. Greene contributed to Tue 
Rotarian: He Simply Had to Dance—Nov., 1932; 
Empty Pockets—July, 1932; Restoration—Auzg., 
1933. 

. * a 

FOUR YARDS TO GO! by Howard Jones, page 29. 
Football—California Style—Howard Jones and Bra- 
ven Dyer, Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 14, 1933 
Where Does Football Go From Here?—Edwin B 
Dooley, American Magazine, Oct., 1933. 
These articles from Tue Rotartan: Touchdown! 
Fielding H. Yost, Oct., 1932; Footballs or Hand 
Grenades ?—Knute K. Rockne, Nov. 12, 1930; Foot- 
ball Taught Him a Lesson—-Ford Owens, June, 1930. 


* * * 


CAMPUS ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY (Interna- 


tional Service), by Charles D. Hurrey, page 34. 

These from THe Rotarian: Minnesota's Campus 

Ambassadors—Leland D. Case, June, 1932; Now I 

Understand America—Stanislaw Belzecki, Dec., 1932. 
* * + 


RECOVERY QUESTIONS & ANSWERS (Voca- 


tional Service), Willard M. Kiplinger, page 45 
What Union Labor Seeks—William Green, Nation’s 
Business, Oct., 1933 

Road to Industrial Recovery—E. N. Hurley, Re- 
view of Reviews, Sept., 1933. 

Washington Notes—New Republic, Sept. 6, 1933. 
Capitol Men—Willard M. Kiplinger, New Outlook, 
Oct., 1933. 

Labor Relations Under the Recovery Act—Ord- 
way Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, Whittlesey House, 
N. Y., $2.00. 

Economic Reconstruction Legislation of 1933— 
National Industrial Conference Board, N. Y., $2.50. 
These articles from THe Rotarian: What the Blue 
Eagle Stands For—Cornelius Garretson, Sept., 1933; 
Meet General Johnson—S. J. Woolf, Sept., 1933; 
NRA Questions and Answers—F. L. Roberts, 
Sept., 1933. 

















ARE YOU GOING TOG 
WASHINGTON 


to Start the Wheels 
of Your Industry? | 


WHETHER it be in connection 
with Conferences on Industrial 
Codes or the administration of the 
$3,300,000,000 Public Works Pro- 
gram, the Willard is your logical 
headquarters—adjacent to 
General Johnson's Office 
Office of Secretary of Interior Ickes 
Home Loan Bank Hdatrs. 
Farm Loan Board 
Public Works Budget Hdatrs, 
New Commerce Building 
Office of Postmaster General Farley 
White House Offices 
Railroad Administration 
Oe 


| WILLARD HOTEL 





“The Residence of Presidents” 
14th and Pennsylvania Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 

H. P. SomMeRvVILLE, Managing Director 


ed 

















ATHLETE'S FOOT [Tinea Tricchophyton) 
GYM FOOT—GOLFER’S ITCH—RINGWORM 
Solace Foot Pomade is effective and 





dependable Try it at our expense 
Send $1.00 for treatment If not 
1) greatly relieved in fourteen days we 
will refund your dollar. If satisfied, 
mee tell us about it and we will send you 
absolutely free a second $1.00 jar 
! ther case your trial costs you 


nothing. Mail order with remittance to 
FRED J. SOLIS COMPANY 
Desk 2, 4th Fi., 2nd Nati. Bank Bldg., Hamilton, O. 





LET TER S Complete Mail Sales Cam- 


vely, 


is 
BOOKLETS a hy worded To get b I, 


results in the sale 


merchandise, securities or services to consumers 
agents or dealers. Describe your business and 
sales plans for analysis and suggestions, with 
free copy of my book on modern selling. Twenty- 


five years direct-mail experience. 


ERNEST F. GARDNER 
1015-R. CENTRAL STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Rotary Supplies 


for every occasion 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ 
The Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 








Do You Want a 


Handsome 
Binder 


For Your Magazine? 


@ It is strong, durable, 
simple in construction, easy 
to operate. 

@ The price is $2.00 de- 
livered in the United States 
and $2.50 delivered in other 
countries. 

@ Order today by name— 
THE ROTARIAN Multiple 
Binder. 


THE ROTARIAN 


211 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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DEMAND 


for Good Typography and Type 


Faces has compelled us to move 


WE 00 Ove Past 


to more spacious quarters— 


211 WEST WACKER DRIVE 


We shall be glad to have you visit 
our Daylight plant, located on the 
ground floor of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post Building, just across the 


river from the Merchandise Mart. 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 


DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


PHONES CENtral 2360- 2361 


tomerls Alu 


x CHICAGO 


1700 ROOMS 
SHERMAN, 


1700 BATHS 

HOME OF CHICAGO 
ROTARY CLUB FOR | 

15 YEARS 
totarians 
many climes always //j 
make the Hotel 
Shermantheirhome 
when in Chicago. 
World Renowned | 

Restaurants 
Chicago Rotary 
Club Luncheons 
every Tuesday at 
12:15.A real Ro- 
tary welcome, 
Home of the 
World Famous 





from 





College Inn 











OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS 


All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 


Badges and Banners 


ROTARY Stig 


) & 


EVENS TON LN 
td 


Send for Catalogue 


George Lauterer Co. 
9 North 
Chicago, 


Franklin Street 


U.S.A. 








The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


£Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 














Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. 0. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon held here Tuesdays 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


\. Minstrels «is 


Unique First Parts for complete V\ Nor” 
show with special songs and 
choruses. Make-u > t— Free. 
| T.&. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 65 a 














When writing to edverticere in this magazine 


mention THE ROTARIAN 





MENTION 


THE ROTARIA) 


‘Chats on Contributors 


4 rREDITH NICHOLSON, Lez’s All Be 
A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., embarked upon 
a literary career back in the early Many 
earliest 


Ourselves, 
‘nineties. 
readers are familiar with one of his 
books, ‘The 
the ‘National 
Others will know 


“The Poet,” “The 
Broken Barriers,” “The 


published 
Letters.” 
author of 


which was 
American 

him better as_ the 
House of 
Port of Missing Men,” 
other popular sellers. He is also a keen 


I loosi¢ as 


Studies in 
a Thousand Candles,” 


and many 


observer of the political scene, and was recently 
appointed United States minister to Paraguay by 


Rooseve It. He is 


Club of Indianapolis, 


President a former member of 


the Rotary Indiana. 
> * * 
The 
Prison 
Clinton 


Crime, 
began 
1905; 


Auburn Prison, he served 


with 


Way 


since 


Lewis E. Lawes, 


warden of Sing Sing 1920, 


his career as guard of prison in 


after a year as guard in 


successively as guard, chief guard, and chief 
New York State Ref 


as superintendent of 


ormatory, 
New 
hc nored 


record clerk of the 
as overseer and later 
York Reformatory. He has been 
with the pre of the Wardens’ 
of America (1922), of the American Prison As- 
sociation (1923), and is honorary president of 
the American League to Abolish Capital Punish- 
ment. His “Life and Death in Sing Sing,” and 
“Man’s Judgment of 
better known literary 


City 


sidency Association 


Death” are two of his 


works, 

* * # 
The debate on Capital Punishment? brings to 
RoraRIAN two other authorities 
Henry Barrett Chamberlin, 
attorney, one-time editor of the old Chicago 
Record-Herald and other publications, 
Commission 


readers of THE 
on the subject. 
is operat- 
ing director of the Chicago Crime 
and a director of the Scientific Crime Detection 
Laboratory, of the American Institute of Crimi- 
nal Law and Criminology. He was vice-president 
of the Chicago Rotary Club in 1918-20. . 
Clarence §. Darrow, lawyer and author, has 
been identified with many famous law 
recent years. Many readers will recall his defense 
of Loeb and Leopold in the Bobbie Franks mur- 
der case and of Scopes in Tennessee’s so-called 
“evolution” trial. Among his books are: “The 
Story of My Life,” Its Cause and 
Treatment.” 


suits in 


and “Crime, 


e .¢-¢ 

Willard M. Kiplinger is an Ohioan who, 
like many another, has migrated to Washington. 
As a child, he wanted to be a poet, like Long- 
fellow. In 
mised on the ambition to 
and novels, like O. Henry and George Meredith. 
After college he had to make a living, hence 
became a newspaper reporter. Then, “having a 


adolescence, however, he compro- 


write short stories 


yen” for owning a newspaper or magazine, he 
went to Washington, purchased a mimeograph 
machine, and started to write and to merchan- 
dise his now famous Letters for business men. 
His Recovery Questions & Answers will be read 
with interest wherever the NRA is discussed. 
* * . 


James Norman Hall was born in Colfax, 
Iowa, but now makes his home in Papeete, 
Tahiti, Society Islands, where, it is safe to as- 
sume, he received inspiration for Coral Island 
in this issue. His “Mutiny on the Bounty” (writ- 
ten in collaboration with Charles Nordhoff) was 
a 1932 selection of the Book-of-the-Month club. 
Others of his best sellers include: “In the Stream 
of Travel,” “Mid-Pacific,” and “Flying with 
Chaucer.” . John Nelson, who contributes 
Rotary Carries on in Germany is, as all read- 


Meredith Nicholson, 
States Minister to P, 


ers of this magazine know, 
International. 
where he is director of 
Sun Life Assurance Company of ¢ 
Howard Jones, 
ball coach at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia where he turned out ; il of the 
strongest teams in 
developed some of the greatest “‘stars” of modern 
times. 


president 
His home is in Mont: 
public rel 
Four Minutes ¢ 70, iS foot- 
has 


collegiate football and has 


* * * 

Charles D. Hurrey, Campus Envoys Extra- 
ordinary, has himself been a student in the 
United States, Great Britain, Spain and South 
America, and has devoted twenty years to travel 
all ot 


ting experience for his present position 


in more than fifty countries; ich is fit- 
as gene 
eral secretary of the Committee on Friendly Re- 
lations Among Foreign Students in North Amer- 
ica. In this capacity he is constantly in touch 
with thousand students in erican 
schools and colleges from a hund: lifferent 
nations... . James M. Connell, On Dignify- 
ing One's Profession, has been an acti mber 
of the Lewes (England) Rotary Club 
and is this year’s president; his classi! 
“religion—free churches.” 
* * * 


several 


1925, 
ation 1s 


Willard DeMille Price, She Couldn't 
Change a Tire, But—, editor, lecturer, traveller, 
was born in Peterboro, Ont., Canada, 
the United States where he now 
a student in New York, joined 
staff of The Survey; later he be- 
director of the 
! World 
various 
the author 


but was 
educated in 
lives. While 
the editorial 
came editor of World Outlook, 
periodical department of the Interchurc 
Movement, and supervising editor 
class and travel publications. He is 
of “Ancient People at New Tasks,” “1 
Around the World,” and a “Study of 
Influence in the Orient.” 
* * * 

Corinna Reiman Marsh, Shops That! 
the Night, is a New York journalist, w 
in close touch with current social de 
particularly those relating to labor. S! 
quent contributor to the Survey Graj 
Frederic E. Greene, Manhattan Sa! 
New York social worker whose hobb 
ing in the country. His name is alread 
to readers of THE Rotarian as author 
Pockets,” “He Simply Had to Dai 
“Restoration.” 
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Empty 
” and 








